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PALLADIA ; BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 


To the honest novel reader, and by hon- 
est we mean the reader of novels who 
frankly seeks entertainment rather than 
philosophy made palatable by an admix- 
ture of romance, Palladia must be pleas- 
ing in the highest degree. It is a capital 
story well told, full of incident and inter- 
est, and there is really not a dull page in 
the book. A dull page? We defy the 
drowsiest reader to nod for a minute with- 
out finding his head blown off by an 
anarchist bombshell or his _ favorite 
character run through the body by the 
minion of an oriental potentate. All the 
characters are living at the highest pitch 
of romantic and dramatic excitement, and 
one comes to the end of the three hundred 
and odd pages of Mrs. Fraser’s volume 
with a certain breathless sense of having 
galloped hard across a ‘‘stiff’’ country 
at a pace scarcely to be kept up as a daily 
experience, 

The scene of the story is laid in south- 
eastern Europe in the imaginary dukedom 
of Carinthia. The heroine, Palladia, is a 
charming person, the child of a Prince, of 
Schaumburg Valdai. She knows nothing 
of an irregularity in her birth, nor does 
any one, until the wicked chamberlain 
Mouravieff overhears the old duke’s 
deathbed confession. Later Mouravieff 
tries to bend the lady to his evil will by re- 
vealing the secret to her and threatening 
to disclose it to the world, but numerous 


catastrophes thwart his wicked purposes 
and virtue triumphs in the end. Palladia 
marries the Grand Duke of Carinthia, a 
half-grown boy, whose character is very 
well drawn ; she marries without love, yet 
manages to inspire the bridegroom with a 
great admiration for herself and a great 
desire to please her. This he does not 
quite succeed in doing, for her attention 
has been attracted by a haughty brown- 
eyed English officer who happens to assist 
at the wedding banquet and is apparently 
promoted to the role of Arimo amoroso 
over the head of the young Grand Duke. 

An anarchist explosion takes place in 
the royal palace and kills the bride’s little 
sister on the evening of the wedding, and 
the whole party removes to an English 
country place for the bride’s health and 
spirits to recover from the shock. Here 
the English officer, Colonel Denzil, does 
the honors of the country side, and the 
wily Mouravieff; but we must not spoil the 
story by telling too much of it. 

The plot is interesting and well con- 
structed, and few readers will be willing to 
lay the book down when they have once 
begun it. 

We think it a pity that Mrs. Fraser 
makes quite such a free use of slang. 
Most of the characters in the book are 
supposed to be speaking ‘‘ Carinthian,”’ 
and one cannot help wishing that their 
talk had been translated into plain Eng- 
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lish. There is no obvious reason why 
these grand dukes and petty princes 
should use in their intercourse the argot of 
the English undergraduate ; it seems to be 
a contraction of the language and differs 
greatly in this respect from our American 
slang, which has a certain expansive 
quality, expressing with its whimsical 
humor new combinations of meaning and 
ideas. 

In spite of this drawback, one must ad- 
mit that the characters in Palladia are very 
real and vivid ; that one is introduced to 
a pleasant world of adventure and cosmo- 
politan experience ; that, with one or two 
exceptions, and these are the professional 
villians, the reader moves in a charming 
society of brilliant and romantic characters 
whom it would be delightful to meet with 
in this work-a-day world. 
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There is such a wealth of incident and 
accident that the ordinary novelist would 
easily have spread the story told in Palla- 
dia over a whole series of publications, 
Mrs. Fraser has an abundant imagination 
and a charming freshness of style. Her 
enthusiasm as the narrator never flags for 
an instant, and one feels that she holds 
back even more than she gives out from 
her rich and varied store of experience and 
observation. For the author of Palladia 
has evidently lived in many lands, with 
many and divers people, and has received 
impressions of very varied local coloring. 
All of which, added to her excellent com- 
mand of English, should give her every 
advantage as a writer of charming and 
popular stories. 

Mrs. WINTHROP CHANLER, 
TUXEDO PARK. 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


COMPILED FROM AN ARTICLE IN THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, LONDON. 


Somewhere about the year 1716, so 
runs the story, a Polish gentleman belong- 
ing to the noble house of Nietzsky was 
condemned to death for having conspired 
as a Protestant, with other Protestants, 
against the Republic. He made his es- 
cape, with wife and child, into German 
territory. Of him nothing more is known ; 
and even these details may be little else 
than a legend. But Friedrich Nietzsche, 
whose life and opinions we are proposing 
to narrate, was proud of his Polish origin. 

Those who suffer persecution for a creed 
will naturally be drawn to preach it; and 
the family of the Polish fugitive, once es- 
tablished on a peaceful soil, dedicated 
themselves to the service of the Lutheran 
Church. Friedrich, the grandfather of 
our anarchist, born at Bibra in 1756, was 
Pastor of Wollmirstadt in Thuringia, Doc- 
tor of Divinity, and Superintendent at 
Eilenburg. He published Sermons, vin- 


dicated the Second Epistle of Peter against 
Grotius, offered a ‘‘ Rational View of Re- 
ligion, Education, Loyalty and Benevo- 
lence’’ to those whom the ‘‘ present excite- 
ment in the world of theology’’ seemed 
likely to trouble ; and, dying at the age of 
seventy, left behind him the reputation of 
a worthy and learned parson. He was 
twice married and had ten children. Two 
sons became clergymen, and Karl Lud- 
wig, the father of that boy who was to 
bring his Lutheran ancestors so much 
fame and shame, not only distinguished 
himself in his University course at Halle, 
but while quite a young man was appointed 
as tutor of the Princesses of Sachsen Alten- 
burg, one of whom afterwards became 
Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, and a second 
Grand Duchess Constantine of Russia. In 
1841, when Ludwig was not yet thirty, he 
had gained the friendship, as well as the per- 
sonal acquaintance, of his Sovereign, Fred- 
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erick William IV., whose religious mysti- 
cism agreed in large measure with his own. 
The King gave him an excellent living at 
Ricken, a pleasant village, standing with 
its ivy-clad church-tower in a country of 
wood and water, not far from Liitzen. 
There Friedrich was born to his father’s 
great joy, on the king's birthday, October 
15, 1844. 

Friedrich was always too earnest for his 
years and his school days soon began to 
weary him; never could this intractable 
though modest-seeming temper submit to 
routine; and he hated the traditions as 
much as the advantages of the German 
scholar’s life, long before he came to read 
Schopenhauer’s diatribes against the uni- 
versity system. Neither was he impetuous 
in friendship, though attached and service- 
able; he disliked the sentimental style; 
soon drew back from societies in which 
his quite un-German love of pure air and 
his refined courtesy met with no satisfac- 
faction; and was evidently thinking for 
himself, despite an almost military disci- 
pline under which he lived at the famous 
Land School at Pforta. In many ways, 
now and later, we are reminded of an un- 
happy English genius and New Pagan, 
John Addington Symonds, whom Nietz- 
sche not a little resembled. Both were 
outwardly diffident, at heart self-sustained 
and intractable; in either the capacity for 
mental suffering, heightened by illness and 
introspection, gave a keen sense of what 
pleasure there might bein life, were health 
its normal condition ; each luxuriated in 
music, yet was an imbecile in mathematics, 
and both combined an intense love of the 
Greek and Roman literature with the mod- 
ern feeling for landscape, especially for the 
pictured shores of the Riviera and high Al- 
pine regions, like the Engadine, in which 
they found a home. Both, finally, turn- 
ing from metaphysics as delusion, and con- 
vinced that religion, above all in its Chris- 
tian dogmatic form, was the ruin of art 
and the chief hindrance to man’s advance- 


ment, devised in its stead an Epicurean 
stoicism, or rule of pleasure founded upon 
the mystery of pain, with the mortality of 
the soul to put a sting into it, and death as 
thegreat deliverance. We may now follow 
up the record of Nietzsche’s youth and 
manhood, taking this clue to guide us. 
From Pforta, where he had acquitted him- 
self honorably, the scholar—he was al- 
ready entitled to that name—passed at 
twenty, in 1864, to the University of Bonn. 

When he found himself at Bonn, learned 
in books, ignorant of the world as it lives 
and moves outside books, he was still boy- 
ish enough to take the German under- 
graduate seriously. He joined the ‘‘ Fran- 
conia,’’ fought his duel, contracted, as he 
says, ‘‘ debts and rheumatism,’’ and made 
an effort to combine his studies in phi- 
lology with copious draughts of beer. In 
vain, however; yet a little while and he 
put the whole ‘‘ Burschenschaft’’ from him 
as vulgar and Philistine. Nietzsche was 
not made to drink, smoke or waste his sub- 
stance in riotous living. He attempted 
even to reform the Franconians, an essay 
which was repulsed with astonishment by 
these swaggering philosophers. And so 
he drew back into solitude again. It 
must not be imagined from this hasty 
sketch that the youth whose daintiness of 
word and conduct we have insisted upon 
was that affliction to mankind known as a 
‘‘superior person.’’ Fritz had a natural 
fund of humor and could laugh at his own 
conceits; nor did he fail in the comrade- 
ship, although the Kneipe was not his 
Paradise. That which was wanting to him 
at a critical moment was the authority of 
a teacher to whom he could look up. For 
now he had begun to vex himself with the 
problems of the New Testament and the 
Christian origins, supposing, as he said 
afterwards, that history, with the aid of 
the science of language, could give a di- 
rect answer to questions of religion. Dur- 
his first term he was down for the lectures 
in divinity; his interests, as well as his as- 
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sociations, seemed to fit him for the office 
and work of a clergyman, to which from 
boyhood he was drawn. But another 
spirit came upon him at Bonn. So far 
from desiring to be a pastor, he ceased, 
in fact, to be a Christian. 

Leipzig, which was his next halting place, 
attracted him by the fame of its professors, 
Curtius, Dindorf, Ritschl and Tischen- 
dorf, all of whom helped him to attain that 
minuteness of knowledge, if hardly the 
breath of view, which he deemed requisite 
to a student of mankind. But his true 
master at Leipzig was none of these; it 
was the dead Schopenhauer, in whom, 
until a certain memorable day, he had not 
read one line. Finding the volumes at an 
old bookseller’s, some demon, as he tells 
us, whispered to him, ‘‘Take them home;’’ 
he obeyed the warning, went back with 
them to the retired little house in a garden 
where he was then passing his quiet days, 
and, throwing himself down on a sofa, let 
the magician work his mighty spell upon 
him. Schopenhauer was a revelation, in- 
timate, astonishing, personal, as if he had 
written for Nietzsche alone. 

He was not greatly in love with ‘‘ regular 
studies.’’ The famous professors, he 
judged, were by no means extraordinary 
men, but rather ‘‘ Helots’’ of learning, 
Gibeonites who made a deal too much 
clamor about the wood they were con- 
demned to hew and the water they were 
drawing for a temple which, to their dim 
vision, was out of sight. He describes 
Wilhelm Dindorf as a ‘‘ powerful-looking 
man, with features like parchment, old- 
fashioned and formal in his manners ;’’ 
with keen, cautious eyes; a pessimist in 
principle, yet full of the ‘‘ mercantile ego- 
ism’’ which led him to sell his critical con- 
jectures in the dearest market and drive 
hard bargains (be this a venial offence!) 
with English and German publishers, 
Nietzsche distrusted him and would enter 
into no dealing with the man whose ser- 
vices to others he thought were little better 
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than huntings on his ownaccount. Tisch- 
endorf, his yet more renowned rival, 
who had examined and judged two hun- 
dred Greek manuscripts dating from be- 
fore the ninth century—an achievement 
without parallel—was ‘‘a small, rather 
bent figure, with fresh, rosy cheeks and 
curly, black hair,’’ a study in character 
much more complex than Dindorf, ‘‘ cun- 
ning and diplomatic, fanatical, frivolous, 
ever so sharp-sighted in his own depart- 
ment, painfully exact in publication, vain 
beyond all bounds, greedy of gain, defensor 
fidei, a courtier, and a speculator in the 
book market.’’ Verily, as Nietzsche ob- 
serves, ‘‘a versatile soul.’’ He inspired 
students with his own passion for palzeog- 
raphy, though pursuing no system; and 
his lectures, again remarks the satirist, 
might have been dubbed ‘‘ Tischendorf's 
Life and Experience.’’ Nietzsche, how- 
ever, followed them with steady enthusiasm. 
A change, indeed, was approaching; the 
first signal of which sent him, in 1867, to 
Naumburg in the uniform of a military 
conscript. 

Nietzsche was a tall fellow, well set up, 
of the same height as Goethe, with dark, 
earnest eyes, which German erudition had 
dimmed before their time. As learned 
men will do, he wore spectacles of a less 
powerful kind than befitted him; yet he 
had been exempted from service until the 
regulation was altered; and with glasses 
No. 8 the student of Suidas discovered that 
he must join the field artillery. He could 
ride ; it does not appear whether he could 
shoot. And Naumburg was his home. 
But, admirably as he went about his fresh 
duties, there was, as he could not help 
saying, something absurd in the sight of 
a cannoneer perched on a joint stool in 
a barrack room, plunged in thoughts of 
Democritus—that ‘‘ great heathen’’ was 
now the subject of his classic reading—and 
intent on ‘‘ overcoming negation by nega- 
tion,’’ the modern problem which, as a 
figure of black care, sits behind every 
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horseman nowadays. He had promised 
his dying aunt Rosalie not to unsettle his 
sister's religious convictions by talking 
about Schopenhauer. And the other artil- 
lerymen did not affect Democritus or Attic 
inscriptions. An immense enterprise be- 
gan to solicit him, the history of ‘‘ studies 
in literature,’ treated with philosophic 
largeness.’’ The scholar, the critic, the 
pedant—types which he knew so well— 
how dissect and explain them on the 
sombre world system of Schopenhauer? 
The subject had its fascinations. But his 
artillery horse was neighing for him, and 
in suddenly leaping on that fiery beast the 
philosopher met with an accident that 
nearly cost him his life. He had injured 
two muscles of the chest ; fever ensued; an 
operation seemed necessary ; and though 
the wound healed, after five months of suf- 
fering, without aid from the knife, military 
service was, for the present, at an end. 
Nietzsche enjoyed half a year’s respite from 
duty ; he was ‘‘alone with himself.’’ In 
this interval he was busy with the consid- 
erations which divorced him from what may 
be called the German fanaticism of phi- 
lology, as a similar period at Bonn had seen 
him break his moorings and leave the or- 
thodox creed behind him. Now, too, he 
made Wagner's acquaintance. And at 
Christmas, 1868, to the joy and wonder of 
his home circle, Fritz, who was only just 
turned twenty-four, learned that, thanks to 
Ritschl, he had been appointed Professor 
of Classical Philology at Basle. The dis- 
tinction flattered him, though the accom- 
panying stipend was Spartan, not exceed- 
ing 120/, a year—an income which his 
aunt Rosalie’s legacy enabled him to round 
off somewhat more to his liking. Herethe 
story in detail of Nietzsche's life may be 
suspended until its second volume sees the 
light. Henceforward our judgment of the 
man need not depend on brief and frag- 
mentary records ; from the year 1869 his 
compositions were almost unbroken, though 
the first, the key to all that followed, did 
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not appear until 1872. It was called 
‘« The Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit of. 
Music.’’ In a preface subsequently pub= 
lished, the author, whose style had in 
the meantime undergone a complete trans- 
formation, bids us observe that ‘‘ behind 
this questionable book lay a problem of 
the first rank and enticement, but like- 
wise a deep personal interest.’ Had then 
the Greeks need of tragedy? he asked— 
they, the sprightliest race under heaven, 
need of anguish and the burden of sorrow 
beneath which man sinks down into the 
deeps and is seen no more? Surely here 
opens before us, he said, the problem which 
Schopenhauer has revealed to our modern 
consciousness—the value of existence and 
the meaning of pessimism. So it appeared 
to Nietzsche then ; but sixteen years after- 
wards, in this very preface, he could say 
that it was the primary question of science 
itself upon which he had lighted. 

For an English reader, probably the 
speediest way into this fine suggestive essay 
would be through Walter Pater’s medita- 
tions on ‘‘Dionysus, the spiritual form of 
fire and dew,’’ on the ‘‘ Bacchanals’’ of 
Euripides, the myth of Demeter and Per- 
sephone, and the romantic elements—so 
he terms them—in Hellenic religion. But 
Nietzsche takes a grander sweep. Whether 
his conclusions will bear the weight which 
he has laid upon them is a question for 
critics ; yet, assuredly, not for critics of the 
low and groveling kind which crawls with 
the serpent on its belly and bites the dust 
of learning. Itis highly significant that 
his great monumental work, ‘‘ Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,’’ was in Nietzsche's plans but 
a prelude to one still greater, the title of 
which should be ‘‘ Dionysus, a Philosophy 
of Eternal Recurrence.”’ 

Nietzsche had, in this first attempt, 
copied the Romantic school— Heine, 
Wagner, and his prophet, Schopenhauer. 
He revelled in imagery and spoke as to 
the initiated, furnishing a curious contrast 
to that light and rapid movement which 
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was afterwards to give his thoughts wings 
and to lift them into cloudless ether. His 
grasp of the whole Greek literature is mas- 
terly. But even more remarkable is the 
insight which leads him to deal with it as 
a symbol and expression of that complex 
world which we know as the life of the 
Greeks. He sees them in the presence of 
primeval nature, struggling with the huge 
and terrible powers they were bound to 
tame if they would not perish. Profoundly 
observant of the recurring cycles in their 
civilization, he goes beyond Pater and the 
folk-lore which is content to deduce the 
Eleusinian mysteries from corn and wine. 
He sees in them a philosophy encompas- 
sing all the mythologies—Titans and 
Olympians, Dionysus the ecstatic deity, 
and the Dorian Apollo, lord of measure ; 
he opposes to them Socrates the cool 
reasoner, the man of theory, with his 
crowd of disciples fed upon abstractions, 
but fatal to the unconscious Hellenic spirit, 
which had dreamt its noblest dreams, ay, 
and realized them in bronze and marble, 
in music and speech, in polity and action, 
before the age of Plato, destined, as this 
too surely was, to run down in decadence 
and bring forth Callimachus and the Alex- 


andrians. It is a fruitful, far-reaching 
theme. 
x * ¥ * * * * 


With no uncertain sound, Nietzsche 
pleaded for life against abstractions ; for 
the philosophical necessity of suffering 
against doctrines which would abolish pain 
and bring in a republic of all the pleas- 
ures; for acknowledgment of facts against 
the pedantry of professors; and for a 
largeness of life that could not exist with- 
out perils encountered and tragedy in the 
sequence. He spoke, it is true, of resig- 
nation, but in his innermost soul he did 
not mean it. He was far from resigned. 
Had he been so he would have kept 
silence in public, gone on with his ‘‘ Demo- 
critus’’ and let the world wag. Nietzsche 
had the shy ways of genius when he be- 





gan ; his tone was impersonal, not arro- 
gant, and there is an air of apology in his 
humour. Buthis arrows draw blood. He 
cannot endure that a ‘‘ Philistine of cul- 
ture,’’ such as David Strauss, ‘‘an impo- 
tent fanatic,’’ as Lichtenberg would say, 
shall announce a new religion and talk 
big concerning ‘‘our faith.’’ Still less 
can he feel delighted with the German in- 
sensibility to all fair forms of speech and 
behaviour. They have grown blind in the 
presence of those classic Greeks and 
Romans whom they amend remorselessly 
—he has an eye upon Dindorf—while 
from the French they borrow just enough 
to make themselves a laughing stock in 
their ill-fitting attire. Must he not praise 
Schopenhauer all the more that such a one 
could lead his independent life, and re- 
store the genuine idea of philosophy (it is 
not booklearning, but practice founded on 
insight), amid a people so stupidly dilet- 
tante and given over to hearsay—wretched 
mimics of every style because they have 
none of their own? With them learning 
has eaten out the substance of life; the 
Germans have no feelings except in the 
abstract ; they are scholastics, chamber 
philosophers, not cultivated, but diction- 
aries of culture. When will they perceive 
that a healthy human life means forgetful- 
ness of the too-insistent, the infant past? 
That culture is a universal method, a tone 
running through conduct as well as through 
language, and that the only test of genius, 
about which they write volumes, is cre- 
ation? They cram their young men with 
histories, philosophies, criticisms, until at 
twenty-five the unhappy mortals exclaim, 
as Faust did, that they see they can know 
nothing ; ad/es ist erlebt, selection has be- 
come impossible, and the university, 
which was to train them for life, turns out 
mercantile professors, journalists without 
principles, and Philistines acquainted with 
every literature, but sceptical of all that 
the ‘‘everyday man’’ cannot grind into 
profit or amusement. 
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* ~ * * * * * 


Nietzsche, resolved to be free as air, 
supremely selfish, with an arrogance bor- 
dering on mania—perhaps a form taken by 
madness—and in his own thought equal 
to Napoleon or any other monstrous self- 
worshipper, had the choice eternally pre- 
sented to ali such; he must conquer the 
world or retire from it. But on crowds 
and assemblies he could make as little im- 
pression as Goethe, whose one attempt 
at public speaking silenced him forever. 
The alternative was solitude, lonely wan- 
dering or long moods of convalescence—a 
hermit life, almost in poverty, without ties 
domestic, wife or children, or more than 
the chance disciple to whom, when his 
eyes failed, he might dictate sharp and 
bitter sayings, that came and went like 
flashes of lightning. He remembered how 
Cesar, the famous epileptic, overcame his 
disease by infinite marches, bareheaded 
under the sun; and, dreading fresh attacks 
of a not unlike description, Nietzsche took 
staff in hand, travelled up and down Italy, 
was now at Sorrento and again at Venice 
—he loved the Piazza of St. Mark ona 
bright forenoon as favorable to his inces- 
sant musing—went often to the Lake of 
Sils, ‘‘six thousand feet above the sea 
level, and oh, how high above the thought 
of man!’’ he exclaims; then would be 
found at Nice or Santa Margherita, every- 
where a ghost, sometimes hurrying as on 
a momentous errand to the world at large, 
often like the melancholy Jacques, lying 
prone by still waters, or fingering his tab- 
lets and hastily dashing upon them words 
far more vivid, so he would say, than were 
conceivable within closed walls. 

Here are tokens of a ‘‘ noble mind o’er- 
thrown.”’ 

* * * * * * * 

On a day, as he went wandering through 
the woods about the lake of Silvaplana, in 
the Engadine, he marks it as in August, 
1881, and in the neighborhood of an im- 
mense pyramidal boulder not far from 
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Surlei, ‘‘ the first flash’’ of sovereign idea 
of ‘‘Zarathustra,’’ ‘‘Eternal Recurrence,”’ 
darted into his mind. Ever after the 
thought returned with growing brillancy, 
and ‘‘in the delightful silent bay’ of 
Rapallo, two years subsequently, the open- 
ing chapters were conceived. An ‘‘al- 
most intolerable expansion of feeling,’’ ac- 
companied these mighty inspirations. At 
Rome, Nice or Mentone various parts 
found their fitting language. But the 
work, though running to nearly five hun- 
dred pages, remains a fragment. Ere it 
was published in its present form Nietz- 
sche’s mind gave way, not, as his friends 
thought possible, to be restored by such 
care and kindness as at other times had 
brought him round. His last compositions 
belong to the winter of 1888 ; early in the 
next year mental disease overtook him 
once more. He was confined in an 
asylum; and by and by transferred to 
Naumburg, where, since 1890, he has 
been living, without hope of recovery, 
under his friends’ guardianship. 

Such is the sad but necessary prologue 
to a criticism of the work which may, on 
good grounds, be termed the Bible of 
Positivism. Sooner or later the philos- 
ophy that passes by as inconceivable 
every ‘‘other world,’’ metaphysical, re- 
ligious or scientific, except the world of 
sense, was destined to find its poet. Signs 
were not lacking, also, that whoever should 
strike these fresh chords would prefer 
some prose rhythm to the verse-making 
which has grown to be a toy or amuse- 
ment with the world at large. Poetry, 
giving itself out as such, is the private joy 
of a comparatively small circle ; the mod- 
ern poets, it has been said, sing to one an- 
other and men do not stay to hear these 
nightingales. On the other hand, preach- 
ers with a mission, let us name, though 
not appraising them, Walt Whitman, Felix 
Dahn and Edward Carpenter, do find an 
audience, perchance not fit, certainly not 
few, to whom their rhapsodies bring con- 
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viction and a sense of the new birth. It is 
worth remarking that all these builders of 
the lofty rhyme are anarchists, ego wor- 
shippers, rebels to law and order, despis- 
ing tradition and intent on realizing ideals 
which dethrone duty and deify passion. 
But if others, like Karl Gutzkow and 
Wilhelm Jordan, have traced a pathway 
along which the author of ‘‘ Zarathustra’’ 
walks obediently, yet he, most of all 
among Germans, possessed that ‘‘im- 
mense rhetorical power and rhapsodic 
gift,’ as Prof. Tille describes it in the 
preface to his finely-wrought translation, 
which can take up esoteric or obscure 
ideas and cast them into life and literature. 

The name, Zarathustra, is, of course, 
Persian ; but, except in the curious article 
of Eternal Recurrence, the opinions held by 
this Zoroaster have nothing in common 
with his very ancient namesake. He is, 
rather, the Mohammed of Darwinism, 
looking forward to the possible next or 
higher Man ; if we think of him as a pil- 
grim from this world—modern Europeand 
all it believes in—to the world to come, 
we must bear in mind that such a world 
will come on earth, and not in heaven ; it 
is the golden age of the secular philosophy, 
and begins with the death of old ideals. 
Nietzsche puts into his prophet’s mouth a 
cruder language ; we will spare ourselves 
the pain of quoting it. Enough that the 
religious period is to pass away, and a new 
generation arise that knows not Deity. For 
the journey from our decaying century a 
guide is needed, and Zarathustra is the 
man. Hehasread the Old Testament with 
envy and despair of its inimitable power, 
its large music, its persuasiveness ; and, so 
far as modern speech can reproduce aught 
of its stern majesty, the wanderer will at- 
tempt it. In a continuous parable, with 
imagery woven throughout, the talk runs 
on, three or four times rising to heights of 
emotion which are called the Songs of Zar- 
athustra ; but except in the ‘‘ Drunken 
Song,’’ where he breaks off not to resume 
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his teaching again, there is no rhyming, 
Philosophy and fiction, the serious and the 
comic, satire, prophecy, criticism, love, 
friendship, hatred and laughter, with an 
overweening sense of the part that he is 
playing, make the sum and substance of 
the teacher's discourse. He often contra- 
dicts himself, as we have hinted, to recon- 
cile necessary evolution with a ‘‘free 
spirit,’’ perfection with utilitarian methods, 
and a superfluity of power with the struggle 
for existence, is more than Nietzsche could 
accomplish, though not more than he was 
willing to undertake. The currents of 
thought which he was painting with so 
random a brush have run into whirlpools, 
and we can sometimes learn of only by the 
clouds of foam that they cast up. 

When Zarathustra was thirty years old— 
thus the tale begins—he left his home and 
the lake of his home, and went into the 
mountains. There he rejoiced in his spirit 
and in his solitude and for ten years grew 
not weary. At length his heart turned 
within him ; one morning he rose up with 
dawn, stepped into the presence of the Sun 
and thus spake unto him : 

‘Thou great star, what would be thy 
happiness were there not those for whom 
thou shinest ? * * * Lo, Iam weary of my 
wisdom, like the bee that hath hived too 
much honey ; I need hands reaching out 
for it. I would fain grant and give until 
the wise among men once more enjoy their 
folly and the poor their riches.”’ 

Thus Zarathustra’s going down began— 
in a spirit, not of compassion, but of over- 
abundance; with paradoxes in plenty, and 
his gospel which he cried aloud in the 
market-place, ‘‘ Behold I teach you be- 
yond man.’’ The idle people, collected 
to see arope dancer on the high rope, 
mocked and jeered; when their new 
prophet described to them the ‘‘ last man,’’ 
who ‘‘ makes everything small,’’ invents 
‘*happiness,’’ works for entertainment, is 
equal to his neighbor, is clever and has 
read everything, and is neither rich nor 














poor, the folk interrupt, ‘‘ Give us that last 
man, Zarathustra.’’ They cannot under- 
stand the saying, ‘‘ What is great in man 
is that he is a bridge and not a goal; what 
may be loved in man is that he is a transi- 
tion anda destruction.’’ The ‘‘ folk and 
the herd’’ will agree with ‘‘ the good and 
just’’ in hating one who tells them to de- 
spise virtue; in whatever sense he meant it, 
to them he has become a criminal, a law- 
breaker. And so Zarathustra, when his 
first preaching is done, looks for compan- 
ions only and leaves the crowd. He will 
never, in truth, find them. We hear of 
his disciples, but do not so much as know 
their names. By an unexplained miracle 
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he has to attend him certain fabulous crea- 
tures, an eagle and a serpent, borrowed 
from mythology. And he can always 
find an audience, which, however, mostly 
remains silent when he speaks. What, 
indeed, could they say? For argument 
is not vouchsafed them, but assertion— 
bold, picturesque, infallible in its own 
conceit, and ever stirring them up to free 
themselves from bondage. The bondage 
meant is contract, law, marriage, honesty, 
life itself when it has ceased to bring de- 
light, or its loss may quicken the march of 
the new period. No wonder that many 
listen and some are persuaded by so large 
a doctrine. 





SHOULD THE TARIFF ON BOOKS BE INCREASED OR REMOVED? 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. GEORGE P. BRETT, PRINTED IN 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


You ask me why I think the duty on 
books should be removed ? 

It may, indeed, perhaps, seem inoppor- 
tune to advocate so radical a change when 
the question of the inadequacy of the 
revenue has heen heard on every side and 
is still the favorite shibdoleth of one of our 
great political parties, and when interested 
individuals are appearing before the ‘‘ways 
and means’’ committee, asking for an ad- 
vance in the duty on books from 25 per 
cent., the present rate, to 40 percent. This 
advance was asked on the old familiar 
pretext of ‘‘ protection’’ to American work- 
men, although it would not be difficult to 
show that protection, if it protects him at 
all, never protects the workman in any- 
thing like the proportion that it protects 
the manufacturer, and though it would be 
easy to show that the 25 per cent. duty 
now exacted is already much greater than 
the difference in the manufacturing cost of 
the books between this country and Great 
Britain, from whence come most of our 
imported books. 


Before proceeding to examine further as 
to the need of a duty on books for pur- 
poses of protection, let me explain that the 
duty of books has not produced any reve- 
nue for the government commensurate 
with the costs of its collection, the value 
of the books imported being compara- 
tively insignificant, and the costs of the 
collection of the 25 per cent. duty levied 
on them out of all proportion to the reve- 
nue received. The cry of insufficient 
revenues being thus disposed of, let us ex- 
amine the only other tenable argument for 
the retention of the duty a little more 
clearly. 

A brief glance at the book counters of 
the large department stores in our great 
cities would, I think, go far to prove that 
books are cheaper here than in Great 
Britain, and it is necessary to bear in 
mind that these books are nearly all of 
American manufacture, the cheaper books 
and those sold in the largest quantities be- 
ing exclusively so. A country where a 
complete set of the works of Charles 
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Dickens in a number of volumes in cloth 
binding liberally besmirched with gilt may 
be obtained by the retail purchaser for 
$2.98, and where a popular novel by a 
great writer is given away with a bar of 
soap, need surely not fear the competition 
of foreign countries nor require an exces- 
sive or, indeed, any duty to ward off im- 
pertations in this particular direction. 
However useful the duty on books may 
or may not have been in the first develop- 
ment of this industry in the early days of 
our country’s history, it is certainly no 
longer needed. As a matter of fact, im- 
portations of books of the kind that come 
into competition with those of American 
manufacture are no longer possible, the 
cheaper reprints being reproduced still 
more cheaply here, and the current new 
books of importance being produced on 
this side in order to take advantage of the 
recent copyright law, whose authors builded 
for the benefit of American workmen by 
the passage of this law, perhaps better than 
they knew. The importation of books 
now and for some time past has consisted 
almost entirely of those on special subjects 
in small editions, books for the student or 
scientific worker and expensive works or 
expensive editions which are and must be, 
from the nature of things, perhaps for many 
years to come, perhaps not so lofg, pro- 
duced in the country of their origin or incep- 
tion. There seems to have been some recog- 
nition ef this fact in our last tariff bill, the 
sections on books providing that works of 
‘original scientific research’’ should be ad- 
mitted duty free, a step in the right direc- 
tion, which has been an incalcuable boon to 
hundreds of students and scientific workers 
in this courtry, never either here or else- 
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where too well endowed with the goods of 
this world. It is impossible to deprecate 
too strongly the possible repeal of this par- 
agraph in the present revision of the tariff, 
or to censure too severely the recent pusil- 
lanimous letter of the Treasury officials at- 
tempting to make null and void this para- 
graph of the law at the dictates forsooth of 
some ‘‘ Union”’ official, who reported that 
‘*millions of dollars’’’ worth of books 
were being admitted duty free under the 
law, whereas the government statistics 
show that the total importations of all 
books duty free since the law was passed 
can be reckoned in millions, and the scien- 
tific books subject to this special clause 
amount to a few thousand dollars only. 

We already admit German books with- 
out duty. Are our German citizens a 
specially privileged class? Are there no 
German printers or fonts of German type 
in this country? We also admit French 
publications without duty. Are our fam- 
ilies to be made so much better and wiser 
for reading the average French novel? 
Or are our Senators and Representatives 
anxious to encourage among us a popula- 
tion reading and speaking in foreign 
tongues, when their chief aim and care 
really should be to amalgamate and unify 
the somewhat incongruous elements which 
go to make up our foreign born population ? 

Do not imagine for a moment that I am 
advocating the inclusion of foreign books 
again in the dutiable column. On the 
contrary, the removal of the duty I con- 
sider to have been a step in the right di- 
rection, but it should have been applied 
to books in our own language first of all, 
and to those in foreign tongues after- 
wards. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES, 


A most notable occasion was the recent 
installation of E, A. Alderman, as Presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. Dr. Butler, of Columbia 
University, was selected to represent the 
Eastern colleges at the installation, while 
President Harper was the representative of 
the West and the educational institutions 
of that part of the country. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association was held in 
Boston and Cambridge in connection with 
the American Naturalists and the Affiliated 
Societies. The new officers for next year 
are: President, Professor Mark Baldwin, 
of Princeton; Councillors, Professor Josiah 
Royce, of Harvard, and Professor Joseph 
Jastrow, of Wisconsin University. 

GrabuaTEs of Columbia University and 
others interested in its welfare will be in- 
terested in the brief historical sketch of the 
University which was published last month 
in the Half Moon Series of papers on local 
history. John B. Pine, clerk of the Board 
of Trustees of the University, describes the 
growth of Columbia College, quoting from 
historical records and contemporary au- 
thorities. 


THE first of a series of lectures by emi- 
nent scientists, arranged by the Depart- 
ment of Science of the Teachers’ College, 
to discuss the question of science teaching 
was delivered a short time since at 
the Teachers’ College on Morningside 
Heights, by Prof. Henry F. Osborn, of 
the Department of Zotlogy. The subject 
was the ‘‘ Educational Value of Biological 
Science’’ (Botany, Zodlogy and Physi- 
elegy). 

PROFESSOR BuRR has been granted a 
further leave of absence from his University 
duties to complete his work for the Vene- 
zuelan Commission. This, the third ex- 
tension of his leave of absence, is made 
necessary by the change of plans conse- 


quent upon the appointment of an interna- 
tional commission. Instead of publishing 
the mass of evidence collected, the com- 
mission will publish only sifted portions, 
together with an interpretation of their sig- 
nificance. This places an unexpected task 
in Professor Burr’s hands, 


Dr. KInGsBuRY, Instructor in Histology 
at Cornell University, is at work on the in- 
vestigation of the brains of American fresh- 
water fishes, having been asked to under- 
take the work by Professor Gill, an author- 
ity on American fishes. The work is done 
for the Smithsonian Institution, which will 
publish the results. Dr. Kingsbury will 
make a study both of the gross and of 
the microscopic anatomy of some twenty 
typical forms. He will supplement these 
studies by examining the brains of some 
closely related salt-water fishes. He expects 
to gain much light from the comparison of 
the brain of the turbot, or ‘‘ fresh-water 
cod,’’ with that of its salt-water analogue. 

THE series of lectures and conferences 
on ‘‘ The Educational Value of Science,’’ 
mentioned elsewhere as held under ar- 
rangement by the Department of Science 
of the Teachers’ College, has opened a 
most interesting study to those who are 
engaged in teaching science and wish to 
determine the relative importance of scien- 
tific subjects in courses of study. Professor 
Henry F. Osborn, of Columbia University, 
spoke for biological science; Professor Ira 
Remsen, of Johns Hopkins University, for 
physical science (physics and chemistry); 
Professor B. K. Emerson, for geological 
science; while President Schurman, of 
Cornell University, speaks on ‘‘ The Cur- 
riculum.”’ 

It was with regret that the Trustees of 
Columbia University, at a recent meeting, 
were forced to consider the resignation be- 
cause of ill health of Professor Thomas 
Egleston, Professor of Mineralogy and 
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Metallurgy. By resolution the Trustees 
placed his name on the roll of emeritus 
professors in recognition of his long service 
in the University. It was through Professor 
Egleston, who joined the faculty when he 
was a recent graduate of the French School 
of Mines, that the school of similar name 
was founded at Columbia, and he has been 
ever since actively identified therewith. 
He has been the recipient of distinguished 
honors from the French government. To 
him Columbia University owes much of 
its valuable collection of minerals. 


RIcHARD E. Donpce, Associate Profes- 
sor of Natural Science and Instructor in 
Geography and Geology at the Teachers’ 
College, is about to issue the first number 
of a unique educational periodical, which, 
it is believed, will supply a need of in- 
structors and students in the science to 
which it is devoted. This is indicated by 
the title, the Journal fof School Geogra- 
phy. It aims especially to be of use to 
educators in the common schools. Mr. 
Dodge, the editor, will be assisted by the 
following associate editors: William M. 
Davis, Professor of Geography, Harvard 
University; C. W. Hayes, Geologist, 
United States Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; H. B. Kiimmel, Associate 
Professor of Physiography, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago; F. M. McMurry, Dean of the 
School of Pedagogy, Buffalo, and R. de 
C. Ward, Instructor in Climatology, Har- 
vard University. 


THERE are a number of changes and 
new courses opening with the new term at 
Yale University. At the Divinity School, 
Professor Curtiss opens a new course in 
Hebrew exegesis, and Professor Barstow 
will begin an elementary course in homi- 
letics. G. D. Kellogg, ’95, has been ap- 
pointed an Instructor in Latin for the 
Academic Department, and Dr. Comstock 
takes the place of W. H. Howe, Instruc- 
tor in Chemistry, who has resigned and 
gone to Colorado. 
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A supplementary course of lectures in 
connection with the new University courses 
for teachers has been arranged jointly by 
the University authorities and the New 
Haven school teachers. The lectures will 
be free to the public and will be delivered 
at the College street hall. Among the 
lecturers engaged are Charles Dudley 
Warner; C. D. Hine, Secretary of the Con- 
necticut Board of Education ; Dr. Stanley 
Hall, President of Clark University; Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie, of ‘‘ The Outlook,’’ and 
Alice F. Palmer, formerly President of 
Wellesley College. 


UNDER the fostering care of Barnard 
College, an association for the improve- 
ment of the secondary education of girls 
in New York city has recently been or- 
ganized under the name of the ‘‘ League 
of Parents and Teachers.'’ The steady 
aim of the League is to secure the codpera- 
tion of parents and teachers in improving 
the condition of the secondary schools and 
their relation to the colleges. The Presi- 
dent is Miss Lois A. Bangs. The Record- 
ing Secretary is Miss Emily J. Smith, Dean 
of Barnard College; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Miss M. E. Rayson, 176 West Sev- 
enty-fifth street. At the regular meetings 
of the League held at Columbia College, a 
series of informal talks will be given by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, which will be 
open to the public. Among the topics that 
will be treated are the following: Tests 
of Educational Progress; How Habits Are 
Formed; Health in Education; Time versus 
False Recreation; What is Overpressure 
in Education? Learning to Study; The 
Order and Method of School Studies; The 
Function of Examinations; Loss of Mental 
Power due to Early Specialization; The 
Proper Use of the Summer Vacation; etc. 


It is interesting to note the discussion 
which is going on in England in regard to 
the question of legislation for secondary 
schools. At the meeting of the Head 
Masters’ Conference during the Holidays 
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a motion was offered to the effect that the 
government should be urged to deal with 
the question of secondary education in its 
next session. ‘This was opposed on the 
ground that neither the country nor the 
profession was yet ready for legislation. 
Several topics of vital interest were pointed 
out which it was said had not been dis- 
cussed at all, and the apparent unanimity 
of certain professional meetings was said to 
be quite illusory. The debate threatened 
to last two whole days when Mr. Welldon 
intervened, reminding the disputants that, 
as the Conference had passed the same 
resolution last year, it could not decently 
refuse to pass it again. The other discus- 
sions indicated that very much the same 
questions are disturbing the peace of Eng- 
lish school life as are debated on this 
side. The school volunteer movement was 
touched upon and protested against by 
one head master on the ground that mili- 
tarism fostered ‘‘the vice of unreasoning 
obedience.’” There were protests against 
the heavy burden for candidates of the 
requirements of the upper schools. 


Our January number went to press too 
soon after the Holiday meetings of the 
various learned societies to admit of more 
than a mere recognition of the fact that 
they took place. The Modern Language 
Association held its annual meeting at 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland. 
We quote from an account in Zhe Na- 
tion: 


‘*The opening paper was read by Professor 
Hempl,of Ann Arbor, and explained the difference 
between such words as learnéd—learn’d, blesséd 
—bless’d, etc., as due to the different rhyth- 
mical conditions under which the adjective and 
the participle respectively occur. In the ab- 
sence of Professor Wood, of Johns Hopkins, his 
paper on Goethe’s Sonnets, was read by Dr. 
Baker, and aroused considerable interest. Pro- 
fessor Scott, of Ann Arbor, presented a suggestive 
point of view from which to study the develop- 
ment of power in the command of language, 
but his title, ‘‘ Diseases of English Prose: A 
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Study in Rhetorical Pathology,’’ did not find 
favor. Dr. McKnight, of Cornell, gave a résumé 
of his studies in the order of words in primitive 
Teutonic. Ina paper on bafter rand 1 in Gothic, 
Professor Hench,of Michigan University, showed 
the invalidity of the grounds on which this b 
has hitherto been regarded as a stop consonant. 
The method pursued by Dr. Charles Davidson, 
in his paper on ‘‘ The So-called Eye-Rimes in 0 
in Modern English,’’ subjected the paper to 
criticism. There were two papers on compara- 
tive literature—one by Dr. Meyer, of Western 
Reserve University, on ‘‘ Machiavelli and the 
Elizabethan Drama,’’ and one by Mr. R. E. 
Neil Dodge, of Brown University, on ‘‘Spenser’s 
Debt to Ariosto.’’ Dr. Marden, of Johns 
Hopkins, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Cronico de los 
rimos antiquos.’’ The boundaries of the ka- 
and che- districts in the north of France were 
traced by Dr. Bonnotte, also of Johns Hopkins. 
Dr. Woodward, of Columbia, made an interest- 
ing report of the work of the Rumanian Acad- 
emy, and read a paper sent by Professor Todd, 
describing the life and work of Gaston Paris, 
The address delivered on Tuesday evening by 
Professor Thomas, of Columbia, President of the 
Association, on ‘‘ Literature and Personality,’’ 
was not only a very satisfactory presidential ad- 
dress, but was at the same time preéminently 
the most valuable paper of the session ; remind- 
ing one of the address delivered some years ago 
at the meeting at Cambridge by the Society’s 
distinguished President, James Russell Lowell.’’ 


Tue American Historical Association 
met in New York. President Warfield, 
of Lafayette College, read a paper on 
Melanchthon, with special reference to 
the celebration of the quarter-centenary 
of his birth, and among the other papers 
to be noted was a vigorous declaration 
by Mr. C. H. Hart, of Philadelphia, 
that Peale’s celebrated original portrait 
of Washington was only defaced and not 
destroyed by the Tories in the days of the 
Revolution. In the evening Dr. Storrs, 
of Brooklyn, gave his address as President 
of the Association, in which he emphasized 
the services to the country of men hardly 
mentioned by the historians. 

The most interesting feature of the 
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Wednesday morning session was a bril- 
liant paper by Professor J. W. Burgess, of 
Columbia University, on ‘‘ Political Sci- 
ence and History,’’ which was followed by 
lively discussion, and in the evening ses- 
sion there took place a conference on the 
teaching of history,in which Professors Her- 
bert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Emerton, of Harvard; Andrews, of 
Bryn Mawr ; McMaster, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Robinson, of Colum- 
bia, were the speakers. 

Professor Jameson, of Brown University, 
presented the first report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, and was followed 
by a paper by Professor F. J. Turner, of 
Wisconsin, on ‘‘ The West as a Field for 
Historical Study.’’ This paper was read by 
Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites, and was favor- 
ably commented upon in effective speeches 
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by Professors McLaughlin, of Michigan, 
and Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton. 

The officers for the year were an- 
nounced. Mr. James Schouler was chosen 
President; Dr. George P. Fisher and Mr, 
J. F. Rhodes, Vice-Presidents; and the 
other officers of the Association were re- 
elected, with the addition of Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet, of Washington, in the place of 
the late Dr. G. Brown Goode. 

It should be added that the annual 
meeting of the guarantors of the American 
Historical Review was held in connection 
with the meeting of the Association. The 
Hon. Peter White, of Marquette, Mich., 
was elected chairman of the meeting; Pro- 
fessor W. M. Sloane was reélected an editor 
of the Review, and a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Board for its successful labors 
during the past year. 





THE NEW GOVERNMENT LIBRARY. 


The great edifice now nearing comple- 
tion on Capitol Hill, Washington, for the 
permanent accommodation of the nation’s 
books, represents a long and arduous labor 
of preparation, as well as of construction. 
The necessity for a new Library building 
was set forth in detail as early as the 
Librarian's Report for the year 1872, two 
years after the removal to the Capitol of 
all the copyright business and books of 
the country. 

The great and increasing embarrass- 
ment of carrying on the Library service 
and the heavy business of the Copyright 
Department within the narrow space avail- 
able in the Capitol, where the Library has 
been located hitherto, led successive com- 
mittees of Congress to report in favor of 
the erection of a separate Library building, 
specially designed and adapted to the 
future wants of the nation. Year after 
year the requisite’ legislation for this pur- 


pose reached an advanced stage, only to 
be postponed by interests which were 
deemed more important or pressing for the 
time being. 

At length all differences between Senate 
and House were harmonized; the act for a 
separate building received over two-thirds 
majority in 1886; a site of ten acres was 
purchased, work was begun on a large 
scale, but cut down in 1888 to smaller 
dimensions, with a limitation of ultimate 
cost to $4,000,000; restored in 1889 to the 
original size, and the limitation of cost 
raised to $5,500,000, in addition to sums 
heretofore appropriated, thus most liber- 
ally providing for an ample and thor- 
oughly equipped edifice, with ultimate ac- 
commodations for four and one-half mil- 
lions of volumes. The entire massive 
building will be completed very soon. 

The Library building is constructed of 
white granite, the whitest and purest 











from the quarries at Concord, New 
Hampshire; but the inner courts are 
of Maryland granite, of a slightly darker 
hue, from quarries in Baltimore County. 
Its dimensions are 470 by 340 feet, cover- 
ing about three and one-half acres of 
ground, with four large inner courts one 
hundred and fifty feet in length by sev- 
enty-five to one hundred feet in width, 
The order of architecture is the Italian 
Renaissance, the central front and four 
corners pavillions being moderately pro- 
jected, thus relieving the monotony of so 
long a facade. 

The central fecture of the interior is the 
Reading Room, an octagonal or nearly cir- 
cular hall, one hundred feet in diameter 
and one hundred and twenty-five feet 
high, lighted by eight large semi-circular 
windows, thirty-two feet wide. This is 
designed to seat two hundred and fifty 
readers, furnishing each a desk with four 
feet of room to work in, and sufficiently 
isolated from his neighbors by light 
screens or curtains, The desk of the Su- 
perintendent and his assistants will be cen- 
tralized within the railing, commanding a 
view of every part of the Reading Room, 
to which there will be no admission of the 
sight-seeing public, who will be gratified 
in their curiosity to behold the Reading 
Room by entrance to the corridors in the 
gallery above, whence they can have even 
a better view, without disturbance of any 
kind to the readers below. 

Next to the Reading Room there opens 
out on either side an extensive book mag- 
azine, or repository, filled with cases of 
iron, consisting of nine tiers of floors, 
rising sixty-five feet high to the roof. 
Each tier of shelves is only seven feet in 
height, rendering it easy to reach the top- 
most books without steps of any kind; and 
the space between the rows of shelves is 
three and one-half feet, being ample for 
all purposes of transit for books and at- 
tendants. All the floors of the stack 
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rooms are of white marble, Each stack 
has a shelving capacity of eight hundred 
thousand volumes. Those natural ene- 
mies of books, damp, dust, heat and 
smoke or gas exhalations, are all guarded 
against in storing the books of this Library. 
The book capacity of the parts of the 
Library already finished is about one mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand volumes. If 
all the space on each floor not at present 
to be used were to be fitted up for the 
storage of books, the building would hold 
four million five hundred thousand vol- 
umes, 

The remaining floor space of the first 
story is devoted to Copyright Record 
rooms, a Librarian's office, newspapers 
and periodicals, committee rooms, lecture 
hall and private reading rooms for Con- 
gress and special students. 

The Smithsonian Scientific Library, very 
extensive and valuable, will also be ar- 
ranged on the main floor. 

In the basement will be located a book- 
bindery, apartments for unbound books, 
periodicals and pamphlets, and rooms for 
packing and unpacking books and for 
storage. 

The second floor contains an Art Gal- 
lery, measuring 217 by 35 feet, with a 
glass roof, for the exhibition of works of 
graphic art, of which many hundreds of 
thousands have been acquired by copy- 
right, many of them the finest engravings, 
and affording an instructive exhibit of the 
arts of design. This Art Hall will be 
constantly open to visitors, and the stu- 
dents of art in Washington, as well as the 
scholars in public schools and other insti- 
tutions, will enjoy the benefit of a classified 
series of works of illustraive art, of great 
extent and value. 

All the sculptured decorations are ex- 
ecuted by competent artists, selected by 
three members of the National Society of 
Sculptors. 
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AMONG THE LIBRARIES. 


GEN. J. Watts DE PEysTER, of Tivoli, 
N. Y., has offered to build a library build- 
ing for Franklin and Marshall College, 
and the trustees at a meeting in Lancaster, 
Pa., Thursday formally accepted the gift. 
The building will cost $25,000 and have 
a capacity for 75,000 volumes. It will be 
constructed of brick and marble and will 
be erected on a conspicuous and beautiful 
site on the College campus. The corner- 
stone will be laid about May ist, and the 
building completed next September for the 
reopening of the College. 

THE CurRTIUS LIBRARY has been sent 
from Berlin and is now probably in New 
Haven. An examination of the Riant 
Scandinavian Library confirms the esti- 
mate of its great value, one manuscipt 
volume alone, it is stated, being worth 
some $200. The rapid increase of the 
Scandinavian population of the country 
gives the library, which is unmatched in 
the United States, special significance. 

‘* ANYONE who has been to Princeton 
will remember the old octagonal building 
which has been for so long a library and 
will picture more readily the new building 
when we say that directly to the south of the 
old one and connected with it by a passage 
will be built the new structure, which will 
give, when finished, to Princeton as fine 


a library building as there is in the 
country.”’ 


We quote above the opening words ofan 
article in the December number of the 
magazine entitled Public Libraries, which 
gives a full description of the beautiful 
library, the plan of which has been worked 
out by a committee in such a way that the 
good points they have succeeded in com- 
bining will probably benefit not only 
Princeton University, but many future 
libraries of the country. It is arranged in 
an exceptionally convenient form for the 
storage and delivery of books, while the 
fact that it will be a students’ library has 
not been overlooked. 
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AmonG the changes which the reor- 
ganization of the New York libraries 
makes necessary, one brings with it 
a distinct sense of loss. This is the re- 
tiring from active service of Frederick 
Saunders, who, at ninety years of age, only 
now asks to be relieved of the burden of 
acting as librarian to the Astor Library, 
with which he has been identified for 
nearly forty years. The trustees voted in 
appreciation of his efficient service to con- 
tinue his salary for life. 


THE trustees of Columbia University 
have decided on the inscription which will 
be carved above the portico of its new 
library building. It will read as follows: 

‘‘King’s College, founded in the Province 
of New York by Royal Charter in the reign 
of Géorge II.; perpetuated as Columbia 
College by the people of the State of New 
York when they became free and inde- 
pendent ; maintained and cherished from 
generation to generation for the advance- 
ment of the public good and the glory of 
Almighty God.”’ 


IN view of expected changes as a result 
of the consolidation: of library funds in 
New York City, it is interesting to notice 
how the three large libraries of Chicago 
are dealing with the question of meeting 
the wants of their readers. The Newbury 
Library and the John Crerar Library will 
specialize, the latter supplying scientific 
books of all classes, both natural and 
applied science. The Newberry Library 
will occupy the field of belles-lettres and 
specialize in literature, religion, fine arts, 
history, philology, etc. On account of the 
value of its medical library and the con- 
ditions under which much of it was ac- 
quired, the Newberry Library will retain 
also its medical books. In the meantime 
the public library will supply general read- 
ing; as Public Libraries puts it, ‘all the 
good, wholesome, entertaining books, 
which people who are not special students 
desire, will be furnished by it.’’ 
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Notes and Announcements. 


Lorp Acton, whose ‘‘ Lecture on the 
Study of History’’ attracted international 
attention soon after its delivery at Cam- 
bridge and subsequent publication in this 
country by the Macmillan Company, has 
undertaken to edit for the Cambridge 
University Press a comprehensive history 
of modern times under a general title. 


MEssRS. MACMILLAN are about to issue 
a new series of books for use in India en- 
titled Zhe Indian Student's Library, the 
first volume of which will be Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Progress, done in modern Eng- 
lish. Professor Morrison, of Calcutta, 
will be responsible for this volume, which 
will have an introduction and illustrative 
notes from his pen. 


Mr. F. T. PALGRAVE is preparing a 
volume in which he traces the treatment 
of landscape in poetry from Homer to the 
present time. The volume is an enlarge- 
ment of his lectures whilst Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, and lays under contri- 
bution the ancient poetry of Greece and 
Italy, as well as Celtic and Anglo-Saxon. 
He adduces many illustrative quotations, 
those not in English translated in prose 
and verse, but the original generally sub- 
joined. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the success of Mr. 
McKinley in the United States, Sir Robert 
P. Edgcumbe does not hesitate to come 
forward and defend Bimetallism, and in 
his Popular Fallacies regarding Bimetal- 
dism he brings forward all the arguments 
of his opponents and seeks to demolish 
them. Even to those opposed to Bimetal- 
lism the book will be found interesting, as 
the mass of information which Sir Robert 
has accumulated cannot fail to be helpful 
to them. 


As a helpto the teacher of Mathematics 
in enabling him to make his lectures inter- 
esting, Professor Cajori’'s History of Ele- 
mentary Mathematics should be heartily 
welcomed. The first lecture on the Evo- 
lution of Numerals in the Professor's 
hands becomes positively entertaining, and 
is accompanied with diagrams to still 
further elucidate his narrative. The other 
lectures treat of Mathematics in the Mid- 
dle Ages and modern times, all written in 
a bright style. 


Mr. Cooper, the present editor of the 
Scotsman, has now issued his reminiscences 
under the title of An Editor's Retrospect. 
He had seen a good deal of newspaper life 
before he became attached to the Scotsman, 
and some of his early experiences of edi- 
tors were not altogether favorable to those 
gentlemen. Not the least interesting por- 
tion of this volume is Mr. Cooper’s remi- 
niscences of his predecessor, ‘‘ Russel of 
the Scotsman,’’ who really gave the paper 
the importance it attained, and which it 
has since kept. 


Coil and Current, or the Triumphs of 
Electricity, by Henry Frith and Stepney 
Rawson, has just been published by Ward, 
Lock & Co. This delightful volume con- 
tains a clear and popular account of the 
elements of the great science of Electricity. 
It is up to date in its scientific information, 
bright, chatty and attractive in tone. It 
is an attempt to put before the youthful 
student, plainly, non-technically and in as 
popular a form as possible, the progress of 
Electricity in all its various forms. The 
illustrations are numerous and add greatly 
to the value of the book. 


The Early Correspondence of Hans von 
Bitlow, edited by his widow, is the title of 
a noteworthy volume which will be pub- 
lished immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 
These letters contain graphic descriptions 
of the trials of a young musician, and 
much interesting gossip about Liszt and 
Wagner, to whose encouragement Von 
Biilow owed so much in his youth and 
early manhood. There are many revela- 
tions of precocious talent in other direc- 
tions than music, and the biographical 
details illustrate a portion of the artist’s 
life of which little has been known. 


The True Life of Captain Sir Richard 
F. Burton, by his niece, Georgiana M. 
Stisted, is likely to prove one of the most 
striking and interesting books of the year. 
It will be published shortly by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Few men have had careers so 
full of romantic interest, change and ad- 
venture as that of Sir Richard Burton. 
The object of the author of this memoir 
has been ‘first to tell the truth, secondly 
to supply a want often complained of—the 
story of the great traveler's life in a popu- 
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lar form.’’ The result is a notable and 
welcome addition to biographical litera- 
ture. Asan English critic has remarked, 
‘there have been few better romances 
ever written.’’ 


In publishing 7he Student's Companion 
to Latin Authors, by Messrs. Middleton 
and Mills, the object is to give in a con- 
venient form all the facts of importance 
relating to the lives and works of the lead- 
ing Latin authors. At present there is no 
book in which these facts are to be found 
in an accessible form, and it is believed 
that this volume will be found exceedingly 
useful in the upper forms of schools and 
to students at the universities, as the in- 
formation here given will throw many a 
side light on the writings of the author un- 
der consideration. It is not to be over- 
looked by the student that there is also at 
the end of the book a selected list of the 
editions, which will be of some service if 
he wishes to pursue the subject further. 


The Life and Letters of Frederick 
Walker, A. R. A., which has been pre- 
pared for publication by his brother-in- 
law is already meeting with a hearty wel- 
come from those who knew the artist and 
his work, and those who are not intimate 
with either will find much to enjoy in this 
volume. Very full details are given of his 
life—all too short—so far as they were ex- 
pressed by himself, and his was an inter- 
esting personality in many respects. In 
addition to reproductions of his black and 
white drawings, the great feature of the 
volume consists in the photogravure copies 
of the twelve pictures on which his reputa- 
tion chiefly rests. They have been copied 
from the originals and not from the en- 
gravings, so as to secure an additional 
fidelity. 


Mr. CHARLES GRANT breaks fresh 
ground in his posthumous volume of tales 
of Neapolitan life. He had gained, during 
a long residence in Naples, a most inti- 
mate and exact knowledge of life and 
character as it was to be found there, and 
which he has utilized in framing the stories 
in his book. Mr. Gladstone writes to the 
publishers: ‘‘Having now completely 
read the Stories of Naples and the Ca- 
morra, 1 must write that I emphatically 
thank you for it. The sketch of the 
author of itself creates by anticipation a 
lively interest in the work, which, however, 
stands on its own merits. In all the tales 
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I think it most interesting and instructive 
—in the two first delightful, and extremely 
skillful also. Mr. Grant must have been 
a delightful man.’’ 


Travels in West Africa, by Miss M, 
Kingsley, shortly to be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., gives amusing 
descriptions of the author’s experiences of 
canoe voyages through rivers beset with 
rapids and cataracts, of forest marches 
which bring her into contact with nototious 
cannibals, of her ascent through tropical 
vegetation to the bleak summit of a tor- 
nado-haunted volcano, and of various 
shorter excursions of an equally entertain- 
ing nature. A resumé of the author's re- 
searches on fetish gives an interesting 
sketch of the native religions and forms of 
religious exercise. An appendix deals 
with the great trade and labor question, 
the problem occupying all civilized gov- 
ernments of African settlements to-day. 
Throughout the book runs a thread of 
lively humor which will make it acceptable 
to a wide circle of readers. 


AmonG the new books announced for 
early publication by D. Appleton & Co. 
are The Early Correspondence of Hans 
von Bilow, edited by his widow, selected 
and translated by Constance Bache, with 
portraits; Our Juvenile Offenders, by 
Douglas Morrison, a new volume in the 
Criminology Series; Memoirs of Marshail 
Oudinot, Duc de Reggio, compiled from 
the hitherto unpublished souvenirs of the 
Duchess de Reggio, with portraits; Zhe 
True Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Bur- 
ton, by his niece, Georgiana M. Stisted, 
with the authority and approval of the 
Burton family, with portrait; Zhe Story o7 
Extinct Civilizations in the East, by 
Robert Anderson, M.A., F.A.S.; Zhe 
Career of Candida, by George Paston; 
Arrested, by Esmé Stuart; Zatterley, the 
Story of a Dead Man, by T. Gallon; 
Marietta’s Marriage, by W. E. Norris; 
and Dear Faustina, by Rhoda Broughton. 


IN Our Juvenile Offenders Mr. Douglas 
Morrison deals with the extent and char- 
acter of juvenile crime. He shows the ef- 
fect of sex and age on criminal tendencies 
and describes the geographical distribution 
of the juvenile criminal population. He 
disusses the physical and mental char- 
acteristics of the juvenile offender, his 
parental condition, his social condition, 
his economic condition. Finally he deals 














with the institutions at present in exist- 
ence for reclaiming the young criminal 
and the methods which are the most 
likely to be successful in attaining this 
result. Mr. Morrison has a vast amount 
of personal experience behind him and 
his work derives additional interest from 
the fact that he is dealing with a sub- 
ject which he knows at first hand. This 
new volume in the Criminology Series 
will be published soon by D. Appleton 
& Co. 


THE national importance of the sea 
fisheries is not to be overlooked, and the 
right way of developing and improving 
that industry has for some time been oc- 
cupying the attention of the Marine Bio- 
logical Association ; and the outcome of 
their enquiries is pretty well indicated in 
Mr, Cunningham’s Natural History of 
Marketable Marine Fishes. His investi- 
gations have proved extremely interesting 
and, while they have been as exhaustive as 
the funds of the Association would admit, 
much yet remains to be done; and it is 
hoped that this volume may produce a 
heartier feeling on the subject, and induce 
the government to make a larger grant 
for the prosecution of further researches. 
The harvest of the sea is far more abund- 
ant than we have any idea of, and it is 
only by the aid of scientific knowledge 
that we can ascertain the movements of 
the shoals, and so reap the harvest. 


The Cambridge Modern History will 
appear in twelve volumes of about seven 
hundred pages each, and will cover the 
period from the end of the Middle Ages 
to the present day. It is expected that 
the first volume, dealing with the Renais- 
sance, will be published in from two to 
three years hence, to be followed by two 
volumes in each succeeding year. In 
order that each part may be the work of 
aman who has already made the period 
covered an object of special study, the best 
historians in England and America will be 
invited to contribute. A few names from 
the author’s list are as follows: Mr. James 
Bryce, Prof. Bury, Dr. Cunningham, Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, Prof. Flint, Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, Mr. R. H. Hutton, Prof. Jebb, 
Mr. Lecky, Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Oman, Mr. E. J. Payne, Sir 
F. Pollock, Prof. Prothero, Dr. Sidgwick 
and Viscount Wolseley. 


AmonG the many delightful books which, 
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like other beautiful things, come with the 
spring will be A Bird Book for Beginners, 
by Dr. Elliott Coues and Mrs. Wright, pub- 
lished by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, as 
the first volume in the Heart of Nature Se- 
vies, which takes its title from Mrs. Wright’s 
charming juvenile called Zommy-Anne and 
The Three Hearts. The name of Dr. 
Elliott Coues, with whom Mrs. Wright is 
associated in the authorship of this book, 
is a sufficient guarantee for the scientific 
accuracy of its chapters on anatomy, the 
habits of North American birds, and all 
the rest of the information which will be 
given in regard to a hundred or more 
species It will go far toward answering 
some of the very many whys which disturb 
active little minds. It will be written in 
narrative form, but different chapters will 
deal with the anatomy, economic value, 
habits, etc., of birds. There will also bea 
field key to different varieties. 


THE Macmillan Company announces a 
most interesting volume under the title of 
Geography of the Middle Ages by C. Ray- 
mond Beazley, author of a volume in the 
Fleroes of the Nations series, entitled Henry 
the Navigator, the Hero of Portugal and 
of Modern Discovery. in his new work 
he shows how very much Geography 
owes to the early pilgrim-travelers, who 
at different periods did so much to in- 
crease the limits of western Geography. 
He shows that such ideas as were generally 
held during the Middle Ages as to the 
Geography of the earth were due to two 
sources aside from the important one men- 
tioned above. Of these two, one was 
gradually increasing commercial and mis- 
sionary travel, and the other the writ- 
ings of theorists merely, untraveled stu- 
dents, mostly theologians, whose works 
are many of them described by Mr. Beaz- 
ley. To this class, at least in part, be- 
longs the well-known collection of stories 
known as the Sindbad Tales. 


GINN AND COMPANY announce a new 
volume in their Latin and Greek School 
Classics, entitled Amadasis, Book V. 
Edited by Alfred G. Rolfe, Teacher of 
Greek in the Hill School, Pottstown, Penn. 
It will be ready in February. The pur- 
pose of this book is to provide an edition 
suitable for rapid reading, which may be 
substituted for one of the first four books 
of the Anabasis, or be read at sight in ad- 
dition to them. The Fifth Book is easy 
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and more interesting than some of the pre- 
ceding ones, parts of it being really amus- 
ing, a novelty for pupils who are toiling 
through the requirements for college ex- 
aminations. The text is followed by notes, 
which are planned for those who have had 
some practice in reading Greek, a vocabu- 
lary (prepared especially for this edition) 
which contains Latin equivalents of many 
of the Greek words, and, finally, groups 
of words, found in the text, whose relation 
to each other and to some common root 
or stem is sufficiently obvious to make the 
study of them of value to young learners. 


THE Macmillan Company announces 
that the compilation of an Encyclopedia 
of American Horticulture has been begun 
under the editorial supervision of Professor 
L. H. BaILey, of the Cornell University. 

There has never been a really good and 
adequate presentation of American Horti- 
culture, and this book proposes to make 
good the want. It isto cover Horticulture 
in its widest sense, pomology, floricul- 
ture, vegetable gardening, greenhouse 
matters, ornamental gardening, the bot- 
any of cultivated plants, and the like. 

The work will consist of signed articles 
by specialists, profusely illustrated by en- 
gravings made expressly for it. The ar- 
ticles will be arranged alphabetically, and 
it is expected that the number of entries 
will be about six thousand, comprised in 
three large volumes dated 1900. The 
earnest codperation of every student of 
horticultural pursuits and every lover of 
rural life is solicited, in order that the 
work may be worthy of the opening of the 
twentieth century. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have re- 
cently published a translation of Zhe 
Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville, 
by Teixeira de Mattos. There are few 
men whose recollections are so full of in- 
terest as de Tocqueville’s. Hewas a man 
of many friendships among the most 
noted men of his time. Gladstone, for 
instance, writes to the translator: ‘‘I had 
the honor of making M. de Tocqueville’s 
acquaintance at Naples, in 1850, and was 
only prevented by an accident from im- 
proving my opportunities in London. I 
have always revered him as a true politi- 
cal sage, no common character.’’ 

In regard to the book mentioned above 
he adds: ‘‘I set a high value on the 
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work and am perusing it with the greatest 
interest.”’ 

To Americans the work is of unusual 
interest, as displaying so much of the 
character of the man whose brilliant work 
on American Democracy did much to es- 
tablish our country’s place in the esteem 
of Continental nations. 


American History as told by Contem- 
‘poraries by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, 
Harvard University. In four volumes. 

Vol. I. Era of Colonization. (1492- 
1689.) Vol. Il. Building of the Repub- 


fic. ( 1689-1783.) Vol. III. National 
Expansion. ( 1783-1845.) Vol. IV. 
Welding of the Nation. (1846-1806.) 


This series is made up entirely from the 
original sources of American history, the 
records and narratives of men who wit- 
nessed and shared in the events which 
they describe. Extracts, long enough in 
each case to give some idea of the writer's 
style, are arranged in a logical sequence, 
so as to make up a general account of the 
times from the first voyages to the present 
day. To each volume is prefixed a Prac- 
tical Introduction on the use of sources by 
teachers, students, pupils, libraries and 
readers, with a bibliography of the most 
valuable sources and collections. It is 
hoped that these volumes may aid in the 
proper teaching of and study of American 
history, by putting within the reach of 
classes some of the illustrative material 
which supplements and makes more vivid 
the regular narrative histories. 


THE late Archbishop Benson had been 
engaged for many years in the preparation 
of a volume on Zhe Life and Times of 
Cyprian, and to which he was happily 
spared to put almost the finishing touches 
within a few days of his death, and its 
publication will take place early in the 
new year. A special interest will attach 
to it under the circumstances, but in any 
case its value as a contribution to Church 
History, and as the study of a remarkable 
leader of the Church, would be at once 
recognized by students. It is not, how- 
ever, only to professed students that the 
book will appeal, for all who take an in- 
terest in the history of Christianity will 
wish to read the account by so competent 
a hand of ‘‘a powerful and fascinating 
personality,’’ who, to quote from the Arch- 
bishop’s preface, ‘‘appeared to me to 
have done most to turn the Pagan to the 











Christian temper in the world, to have 
dealt masterfully with lasting problems in 
the Church, to have left behind him a 
living theory, so living that the ecclesia 
principalis has never ceased to fret over 
it and retouch it.’’ As the title implies, 
the book presents a continuous narrative; 
documents and other illustrative matter 
for students being given in smaller type. 
The volume will contain three maps. 


A sERIES which will be most cordially 
welcomed is that which The Macmillan 
Company is preparing to issue under the 
title Heart of Nature Series. The deriva- 
tion of the title is from that exceptionally 
popular juvenile, Zommy-Anne and The 
Three Hearts, by Mabel Osgood Wright, 
who very appropriately is one of the au- 
thors of the first volume of the new series, 
A Bird Book for Beginners. 

Thesecond volume will probably be some 
Native Animais, edited by Frank M. Chap- 
man, who writes of Four-footed Americans: 
a third, From Moss to Tree, will not bea 
systematic botany, but a book on Plant 
Life for Beginners, giving a concise story 
of a hundred or more species that are either 
beautiful or useful. Zhe Insect Brother- 
hood, edited by Samuel H. Scudder, will 
describe various kinds of stings, wings and 
things. When the Earth was Young, 
edited by Ralph S. Tarr, will be a general 
introduction to Nature Study. Zhe Mak- 
ing of Home,—Sanitation, etc., out-doors 
and in, entitled Zhe House People, will be 
edited by Dr. John S. Billings. It will be 
a book of stories of home life, showing 
how all study of animal and vegetable 
life, physical science, etc., has a v 
close and practical bearing on the building 
up of the home, etc. 


Many books have been written of life at 
sea, but with the exception of one or two 
notable stories they are the work of liter- 
ary men, who, however brilliant as writ- 
ers, have used their materials at second 
hand. On Many Seas, recently pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, is 
written by a sailor himself and in its pas- 
sage through the press has been allowed 
to lose nothing of its intense and sailor- 
like vitality ; and this quality is the key- 
note of the book. The author has writ- 
ten of his life and exploits, good and 
evil, as the tale of them demanded ; and 
he has told it with the dramatic skill of 
of the born story-teller. While at one 
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time startled by the self revelations of the 
man and at another amused by the un- 
consciously humorous attitude of the sail- 
or’s mind towards the rest of the world, 
there runs through the volume such exhu- 
berance of spirit and steady strength of 
portrayal that the book is closed with the 
conviction of the romantic truth of it all. 
Every man of Anglo-Saxon blood and tra- 
ditions and every lover of the sea will 
recognize the qualities which have given 
this race its dominance ; and many a man 
who hails from the old sea-ports of New 
England will think of the Museum where- 
in his boyish imagination played among 
strange weapons and curiosities from dis- 
tant lands—the trophies of such a life as 
this. 


A THIRD revised edition of a detailed 
course of Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 
with explanatory notes, by Arthur A. 
Noyes, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, published by The Mac- 
millan Company, is now in preparation 
and will appear early in February. In 
spite of the very large number of books 
upon ‘‘ Qualitative Analysis,’’ this one 
possesses original features, and has been 
very successful. It presents in a concise, 
readily intelligible form a scheme of anal- 
ysis almost as thorough and complete as 
that in the larger manual of Fresenius, 
especial attention being given to the con- 
ditions essential in securing delicacy of 
the tests and reliability of the results. A 
special feature is the large number of ex- 
planatory notes, appended to the direc- 
tions for carrying out the process of anal- 
ysis. These notes serve to criticize 
the process; to show the purpose of each 
operation and reagent to explain abnormal 
results arising from errors in the analysis; 
to suggest modifications of the process 
desirable in special cases, etc. Chemical 
equations expressing the reactions are for 
the most part omitted, in order that the 
student may have the practice of supply- 
ing them and of explaining the chemical 
changes involved in the process. 

The preparatory work preceding the 
analysis of unknown substances is also 
arranged on a plan different from that 
commonly followed in manuals of quali- 
tative analysis. Instead of studying the 
reactions of each metal separately, solu- 
tions containing all the metals of each 
group are prepared and are analyzed by 
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the regular process. The author consid- 
ers that his experience has shown that the 
latter method leads in practice to much 
better results, for the former plan involves 
*«the performance of such a large number 
of independent tests in disconnected form 
that but little impression is made on the 
mind of the student and confusion and 
loss of interest almost inevitably results.’’ 

The book possesses also other special 
features which will prove of interest to 
teachers of the subject. 


The New Universal History. Lord Ac- 
ton has worthily inaugurated his tenure of 
a Professorial Chair. The Cambridge 
Modern History, which he has undertaken 
to edit for the University Press, promises 
to be one of the most remarkable histori- 
cal monuments of recent times. A com- 
prehensive survey of the history of the 
world, which begins—may the shade of 
Professor Freeman never know it!—with 
the Renaissance of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth cenruries, which traces the argu- 
ment of universal history through the epoch 
of exploration and discovery, through the 
struggles of schism and reformation, 
through the wars of religion and commerce, 
of dynasties and revolutions, of indepen- 
dence and ideas, and which follow the 
growth of human thought from the feudal 
conception of medizval Christendom to 
the Socialist Utopias which crowd the scene 
to-day, will be one of the most memorable 
literary achievements which any country 
has toshow. ‘‘The annals of nations ’’— 
so run the terms of the ambitious but dig- 
nified prospectus—‘‘ will be exposed at 
their point of junction with the central 
stream, when they cease to be inert, and 
carry tribute to the common fortune of 
mankind.’’ Events will follow each other 
**in the natural order of cause and effect, 
not inthe merely outward order of place 
and time,’’ and an attempt will be made 
to record the results which the nineteenth 
century has attained ‘‘since the opening 
of archives has quickened the pace, and 
history has risen to be a sovereign and 
progressive science serving no cause but 
its own.’’ The contributors whose names 
are already announced include all the prin- 
cipal historians and many of the best- 
known writers in the country, and com- 
prise alike the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Bishop-Designate of London. The 
Editor, from his encyclopedic knowledge, 
as well as from his catholicity of judgment, 
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is perhaps the best that could be found for 
such a task. Every man who cares for 
literature will look forward with interest to 
the completion of his great design, and 
will cordially wish it popularity and suc- 
cess. 


There is something irresistibly attractive 
in the largeness of the scheme. In these 
days of detail and specialization it is singu- 
larly tempting to revert to the ideal of 
those earlier writers who, with magnificent 
assumption, took the history of civiliza- 
tion for their topic and the known world 
for their domain. Part of the charm of 
Herodotus lies in the fact that he gathers 
together for us the scattered records of 
the earth. The Roman historians wrote 
with a proud consciousness that the chroni- 
cles of their country were substantially the 
chronicles of civilization. No monkish 
historian is happy unless he can link his 
story on by mythical pedigrees, deduced 
from Noah or Adam, to the common his- 
tory of the human race. Froissart’s de- 
lightful narrative knew no limits of na- 
tionality or blood. MHolinshed’s mighty 
plan and Raleigh’s stately fragment bear 
witness to the same desire, and stand as 
pathetic monuments of that union of 
limited knowledge with limitless buoyancy, 
ambition, power, which is so characteristic 
of the Elizabethan age. Gibbon remains 
supreme among historians because he 
wrote the history of the world. Von 
Ranke has something of the same wide 
appeal. But for the most part, with a 
few memorable exceptions, the practice of 
writing universal histories slowly ceased 
when the idea of a world-empire and a 
world-religion died. No doubt, when Na- 
poleon revived the dream of a world- 
empire, the possibility of a world-history 
revived as well; and the ideal history of 
Napoleon must, for a few years at any 
rate, embrace the better part of the history 
of mankind. But we do not think that 
any historian has yet turned that occasion 
to adequate account. Since then, as his- 
torical study has improved, the study of 
detail has inevitably gone with it, until 
we have begun to long for histories of a 
wider scope. From the fine but extreme 
detail of Mr. Freeman, from the splendid 
if inexact specialization of Macaulay or of 
Froude, we turn back almost with relief 
to the old methods of an earlier day, when 
comprehensiveness was of the essence of 
every great design. If the new history is 











to treat, as it proposes, of ideas and move- 
ments rather than of dynasties and wars, 
and to survey the successive waves of 
theology, philosophy, political economy 
and science, which have swept over Eu- 
rope since the Middle Ages closed, it is 
only by dealing with all mankind together 
that its object can be properly attained; 
and therein, rather than in any new facts 
which it can tell us, will lie its strongest 
claim to our respect. 

Even allowing for egotism, we do not 
think that any country could, at the present 
moment, offer a stronger array of historical 
writers than Lord Acton has laid under 
contribution for his work. The researches 
of German historians have, in many re- 
spects, of late years especially, been more 
laborious and deeper than our own. The 
lucid charm, the style and picturesqueness, 
of French writers have in days less recent 
given to French histories a place apart. 
But for the combination of thoroughness 
and clearness, for the happy union of eru- 
dition and of style, no body of historians 
in any country compares with those which 
England has produced. History, after all, 
is the study of politics and of ideas, and it 
has naturally developed most freely in a 
land where political ideas have freest scope. 
Its needs and dignity seem peculiarly suited 
to the grave pomp of the English tongue. 
Even Mommsen, Von Sybel and Von 
Ranke, even Michelet, Thiers, Louis Blanc 
and Taine, must take rank as a body be- 
hind the colleagues of Gibbon and Macau- 
lay, of Froude and Freeman and Carlyle. 
But the quality which is perhaps most con- 
spicuous in recent English histories—a 
quality which they share to some extent 
with Germany, and to a lesser extent with 
France—is the quality of studied fairness 
which the more modern school of English 
writers has made specially its own, and 
which is seen conspicuously in the work of 
Professor Gardiner, of Mr. Lecky and of 
Dr. Stubbs. 

The more modern school of English 
writers does not, it is needless to say, in- 
clude Mr. Froude. For the work which 
the Cambridge press has undertaken, this 
quality of tolerant judgment will be ur- 
gently required. Lord Acton’s chief diffi- 
culty will be to give to his scheme the 
cohesion, the sense of unity, which all 
great work must possess. The obvious 
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risk of employing such a galaxy of talent— 
a risk which in an encyclopzdia or a bio- 
graphical dictionary does not matter, but 
which would be fatal to an ordinary his- 
tory—is the risk of a want of homo- 
geneity, of a common method and a 
common tone. It may be that the un- 
usual character of the Cambridge His- 
tory will render this danger less serious 
than it appears ; but in no case can the 
editor who tries to make such a work ho- 
mogeneous have before him an easy task. 
To commit to Mr. Bryce the subject of 
the Holy Roman Empire, or to Professor 
Gardiner that of the seventeenth century, 
or to Mr. Lecky that of Ireland, or to Mr. 
John Morley that of revolutionary ideas, 
is a safe and simple thing ; but to harmo- 
nize, for example, the views of Mr. Mor- 
ley and of Mr. Lecky on the progress of 
democratic forces, the views on theology 
of Principal Fairbairn and of Father Gas- 
quet, of Mr. Frederic Harrison and of Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, will assuredly tax a very 
wise man’s powers. 

To draw from each of all the various 
contributors the best that he can give on 
any topic, without permitting him to run 
counter to the writings of his colleagues, 
will require all the tact and judgment that 
the editor can command, if the history is 
not to become a mere collection of con- 
flicting theories—one long, brilliant and 
continuous debate. The predominant ideal 
of the undertaking is that all the forces of 
the present day are ‘‘to be exhibited in 
their origin and progress and substance,”’ 
and rendered intelligible by the history of 
the past. When so many of those forces 
make for conflict itis difficult to see how 
the story of their birth and progress can 
help taking a controversal tone. If Lord 
Acton succeeds in imparting to his history, 
even within broad limits, anything like the 
homogeneity of an individual work it will 
be the most signal triumph of the impartial 
spirit in literature which English historians 
have yet toshow. Even should he decide 
not to attempt that, he will, by gathering 
the writings of such able men together, 
produce a singularly illuminating work. 
At best the new history will be a great 
monument of literature and learning. At 
worst it will be a most interesting sym- 
posium of highly-trained and cultured 
thought. 
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On the Face of the Waters. By Flora Annie 
Steel. London, Heinemann. New York. 
As WE go to press there comes from it for the 

American market a Novel which justly deserves 
tofbe called one of the most remarkable ever 
written. First published in serial form it was 
copyrighted both in this country and Great Brit- 
ain; but general circulation was first given it 
in England, and within a month of its publication 
three editions were exhausted. On this side 
the first copies printed were very few, but since 
then the formal day of sale orders were taken 
which have required more than two ordinary 
editions to fill, and it seems likely that a third 
will be sold before the book has been in the 
market a week. We quote a few of the criticisms 
passed upon it. 

In this book—let it be said at once and with 
all possible plainness—Mrs. Steel has produced 
a masterpiece. She has chosen a great subject, 
andfshe has dealt with it with a hand at once 
strong and delicate. She has written the story 
of the Indian Mutiny as no other writer has had 
the power or the wit to write it. And into the 
blood-red webof that terrible time she has woven 
the life-threads of men and women—no puppets 
playing a part to illustrate historical generalities, 

live creatures of flesh and blood, of like pas- 
sions with ourselves. There is no lack of figures 
on this crowded canvas, but all are instinct with 
life. Mrs. Steel has shown courage, as well as 
art, for she has dared to present to us not only 
our own wrongs, but the wrongs of our Indian 
subjects; she has done much to explain the 
mutiny to English minds. 

The book abounds in scenes vivid and moving; 
the life of the East, the crowded, close-scented, 
colored life is all about us as we read, and sharp 
before our eyes lies the sheer gulf that divides 
the English from their Indian vassals. The in- 
trigue of the palace—the siege of Delhi, the 
horror of Meerut—each is set forth as carefully 
and convincingly as though the setting forth of 
that alone were the reason of the book’s being. 
And somehow Mrs. Steel has managed, without 
allowing her narrative to drag for a single page, 
to convey to us that the mutiny was no ‘‘crowded 
hour of glorious life,’’ but a long torment of 
hope deferred, of bitter waiting, of enforced in- 
action. She assures us in her preface ‘‘that 
every incident bearing in the remotest degree on 
the Indian mutiny * * * is scrupulously exact, 
even to the date, the hour, the scene, the very 
weather.’’ This we can well believe, for the tale 
bears on it the stamp of truth. The wonder lies 
in the strength of grasp that could hold this mass 
of accurate detail and form it thus into a novel 
that is no confused jumble of scenes, no inconse- 
quent succession of events, but an orderly se- 
quence, a harmonious whole. And the further 
wonder—the breadth of mind that can hold the 
balance impartially between us and our enemies— 


leaves us cap in hand before Mrs. Steel. 


Truly, 
not many men could have done this thing, and, 
to our thinking, no other woman, whatsoever,— 
The National Observer. 

All that relates to the natives, whether to the 
Sepoys, or the Court, or the town, is admirable ; 
and the sketches of British military and civil life 


are absolutely convincing. Mrs. Steel sees de- 
tail everywhere and records it minutely; but 
she is full of humanity, in the broader sense, 
and can give us the mysticism of the Oriental as 
faithfully as the easy-going morality of the 
Anglo-Indian. Each incident, almost each 
chapter, is a picture by itself, revealing an ex- 
traordinary wealth of descriptive power and a 
masterly insight into character.—7he Academy, 

** We have read Mrs. Steel’s book with ever- 
increasing surprise and admiration. It is the 
most wonderful picture. We know that none 
who lived through the Mutiny will lay it down 
without a gasp of admiration, and believe that 
the same emotion will be felt by thousands to 
whom the scenes depicted are but lurid phan- 
tasmagoria.’’— The Spectator. 

‘«Mrs. Steel has beaten Mr. Kipling on his 
own ground, India. She has written a fine 
novel, whose scene is laid in the world Mr. 
Kipling was the first to make real to us. There 
is no need to tell a story which all men and wo- 
men who love their country and her honour 
should read for themselves before the month is 
out. Books like this are so rare that it is diffi- 
cult to welcome them too warmly.’’—Pa// Mall 
Gazette. 

‘* A picture, glowing with colour, of the most 
momentous and ic event in ¢ll our Em- 
pire’s later history. Mrs. Steel has challenged 
comparison with Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and she 
need not fear the result.’’—Dazily Chronicle. 

‘¢ There is no arrest in the march of her nar- 
rative ; there is no needless display of historical 
knowledge. No one, not even Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, knows India better than Mr. Steel.’’— 
W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegram. 

‘It certainly is a remarkable book. It cer- 
tainly would be a remarkable book though all 
the ‘‘ giants’? were alive to-day and writing 
together. * * * But, unless I err very sadly, 
the labour spent on this book of Mrs. Steel’s has 
been enormous—labour of collecting and sifting 
information, labour in moulding a long and 
populous story ; labour in satisfying an historical 
as well as an artistic conscience and, let me add, 
a deal of waste labour, such as must always go 
to a serious literary experiment. For although 
‘On the Face of the Waters’’ treats on the 
Siege of Delhi, and Mrs. Steel is, therefore, 
writing historical romance, she has not been 
content to write it on the old easy conditions. 
**T have not,’’ she asserts, ‘‘ allowed fiction to 
interfere with fact in the slightest deegree. The 
reader may rest assured that every incident bear- 











ing the remotest degree on the Indian Mutiny, or 
on the part which real men took in it, is scru- 
pulously exact, even to the date, the hour, the 
scene, the very weather.’ ’’— Zhe Speaker. 


John Webster's The Duchess of Malfi. Edi- 
ted by C. Vaughan, M.A. ‘*The Temple 
Dramatists.’’ (London, Dent; New York, 
The Macmillan Company. ) 


This little volume is done after the manner of 
Mr. Israel Gollancz’s meritorious and successful 
Temple Shakespeare. Yt is pleasantly printed 
without red lines, and if slipped into the pocket 
should beguile the tedium of a railway journey. 
Prof. Vaughan’s preface gives the necessary ac- 
count of what little we know about Webster and 
his play, together with some very just and useful 
criticism. Herein, of course, he follows in the 
lines of Charles Lamb, whose passage on the 
subject is perhaps his masterpiece of appre- 
ciation. 

The Life of Charles Darwin. By Sir Henry E. 
Roscoe, D.C.L, F. The Century Sci- 
ence Series. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
(Ltd.); Toronto, The Copp, Clark Co. (Ltd). 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

Among the innumerable additions to the litera- 
ture of the comparatively modern science of evo- 
lution, the latest biographical estimation of the 
career of its greatest of demonstrators, Charles 
Darwin, deserves to be deemed a production 
which is eminently possessed of many remarkable 
titles to the fame of more than an ordinary en- 
durance. In a biography of Darwin men are 
prone to expect a vast examination, complete 
and comprehensive, of the theories which were 
at first compounded and propounded and ex- 
pounded by a heroic few, and which were 
then developed by the many disciples of the 
doctrine of natural selection, until they have be- 
come so entirely familiar that rare are the 
people by whom they are not understood. One 
would expect a history of the many scientific 
battles which have raged round the proposition 
of natural descent, and a compendium of the 
losses and successes of the causes. Such a biog- 
raphy would be characterised by its unparalleled 
magnitude, its almost tedious minuteness, and by 
the entirely scientific and technical nature of its 
contents. Its pages would be numbered by the 
thousands ; it would comprise several volumes, 
and its price would place it far beyond the 
powers of purchase Py the average man. 
the other hand, a life of Darwin, destined to be- 
come a scientific standard, a popular biography, 
one which would be read around every fireside, 
and one which would be attractive as well as in- 
structive, would be necessarily of such contracted 
dimensions thatfit could scarcely with propriety be 
deemed a biography at all. It would be a bare 
narration and succession of circumstances, a cal- 
endar of important events in the life of its emi- 
nent subject. Its price would allow it to be pur- 
chased by all; its nature would allow it to be 
read byfew. The volume before us is, however, 
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a biography of Darwin which has ap; 

closely to that almost unattainable mean which 
lies almost equally distant from the two extremes. 
It is a volume of 224 pages; it is burdened with 
no technicalities, no unnecessary details, and is 
written in a language which all readers can under- 
stand. It is not simply a compilation of facts, 
adorned by no literary embellishments, but it is a 
popular and a scientific presentation of a biogra- 
phy, of a warfare and of a strife. Not only are 
the principal events in the life of Darwin exam- 
ined with adequate accuracy, but the leading 
features of the mighty mental campaign which 
has restlessly raged around the bones of the chief 
of a scientific sect are presented to men in a 
memorable view. Indeed it may be asserted 
that this book is an encyclopedia of Darwin- 
ism, for through its pages one searches by no 
means in vain for condensed examinations of the 
various theories which the followers and the foes 
of Darwin have undertaken to proclaim. The 
ordinary reader, whose hours for literary employ- 
ment are limited, will not require to read the 
many and entertaining volumes of Huxley, the 
technical productions of Lyell, the great but re- 
pelling essays of Weismann, and the numerous 
contributions to this subject by Wallace, Ro- 
manes, Spencer, Dawson and many other writ- 
ers, for here he will find sufficient information 
of a non-technical nature to permit him to under- 
stand why each of the exponents of evolution 
formed a separate school. If he wish to 

the minute details of the investigation, he will 
search the original writings of the various writ- 
ers, but if he be, as many are, desirous of 
understanding only what the ordinary person 
should know he will read this life of Darwin, 
which surely, by reason of its completeness, of 
its simplicity and of its brevity, will become the 
standard popular biography of the greatest revo- 
lutionist that ever sought to change the opinions 
of men.— Zoronto Daily Mail and Express. 


The History of Modern Painting. By Richard 

Muther. (Macmillan. ) 

This is the first attempt to set forth in detail 
the history of modern painting, not as a series of 
rival technical schools, subdivided into a cata- 
logue of individualities, but as an e ion of 
modern civilization, sharing with literature in all 
its intellectual developments. If this scheme of 
study is characteristically German in conception 
and arrangement, and if it is carried out with 
true German industry and thoroughness, it is 
also made consistent with a spirit liberal, cos- 
mopolitan and unprejudiced. The exposition, 
though scientific, never becomes dull or perfunc- 
tory after the manner of a catalogue, but at all 
points is animated and interesting, and not with- 
out literary power and elegance of statement. 
Of course it is difficult for any one, from so close 
a point of view, to apply a philosphical method 
to the investigation of a subject so many-sided, 
so complicated and sensitive, so influenced by 
personal initiative and fashions, as modern paint- 
ing, without encountering the danger of uncon- 
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sciously distorting, exaggerating or even sup- 
pressing facts to meet the necessities of orderly 
and symmetrical classification. But the monu- 
mental and prodigious work of Professor Muther 
is less open to this objection than any other 
treatise on art attempting to cover so large a 
field. These three volumes of more than twenty- 
four hundred pages, illustrated on nearly every 
page, appeal both to the mind and to the eye, 
and possess all the inherent qualities of a stand- 
ard work not likely soon to be supplanted. The 
extensive bibliographical basis of the work is 
admirably set forth in the index of each volume, 
and confirms its character as an authentic sum- 
mary or restatement of the best criticism of the 
century. A general unity of effect is aimed at and 
fairly well attained. Its literary merit is apparent 
even through the medium of translations by sev- 
eral different hands.— Zhe Atlantic Monthly. 


Journal of the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart., K.B., P.R.S. Edited by Sir Joseph 
D. Hooker. 

It is probable that many of our readers are 
already acquainted with parts of this journal, al- 
though they may not be aware of the fact. Those 
who have perused the account of Captain James 
Cook’s voyage to the South Seas in the ship En- 
deavor remember how much of the interest was 
plainly due to the vivid descriptions of the natu- 
ral scenery, of the natives and their ways, and 
of the plants. A good measure of this interest 
came, not from what Cook himself wrote, al- 
though Cook’s style is graphic and full of vigor, 
but from material which his editor appropriated, 
under authority, from the journals of Cook’s sci- 
entific companions. Cook’s journal, freed from 
extraneous matter, was carefully edited, in 1893, 
by Captain W. J. L. Wharton, R.N., Hydrogra- 
pher to the Admiralty, and now we have before 
us the journal which was kept by Banks. 

This has likewise received careful editing, also 
at the hands of competent authority. Captain 
Wharton was admirably fitted to consider Cook’s 
journal from the point of view of modern navi- 
gation and of hydrography; Sir Joseph Hooker, 
the most eminent living botanist, an all-around 
naturalist, interested in everything which can fall 
under the eye of a scientific traveller, and famil- 
iar with much of the ground visited by Banks, is 
the one to whom the task of editing this journal 
would naturally be committed by common con- 
sent of the learned world. But there is an added 
felicity in Sir Joseph’s acceptance of this task in 
the fact that it is to one of his relatives that we 
are indebted for the preservation of the journal 
itself. (See Sir Joseph’s account in the Preface. ) 

The Journal is well worth saving. It is the 
graphic account of daily adventures and explora- 
tions by a naturalist who engaged with his whole 
might in his work. His companion, Daniel 
Carl Solander, a Swede and a pupil of Linnzus, 
entered heartily into all the plans of Cook and 
Banks, and, after his return, became the secre- 
tary and librarian’of Banks. The voyage carried 
these three well-equipped explorers first to 
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Madeira and thence to Rio de Janeiro, at which 
port the authorities gave them much trouble. 
The Viceroy was suspicious that the Whitby- 
built bark of three hundred and seventy tons was 
not really a king’s ship of war, but a smugyler, 
and the crew was forbidden to land. Remons- 
trances were of no avail. On the 21st of No- 
vember, 1768, Banks was informed by the Vice- 
roy that it was not in his power to permit him to 
goashore. The entry on the 26th is very cha- 
racteristic of the man: 

‘*T myself went ashore this morning before 
daybreak, and stayed till dark night. While I 
was ashore I met several of the inhabitants, who 
were very civil to me, taking me to their houses, 
where I bought stock for the ship tolerably 
cheap.”’ 

Banks then proceeds to give a clear sketch of 
the natural features of the place, together with 
some account of the gardens and fields, the 
government, religion and manners. Yet he did 
not once set foot in the city. His diligence dur- 
ing his clandestine examination of the suburbs 
may be partially realized when we note that he 
made a list of 316 plants near Rio. 

From this inhospitable reception by the Portu- 
guese the ship sailed to the even more inhospita- 
ble region of the Cape. At Tierre del Fuego 
an exploring party from the ship had a terrible 
experience in the birch-scrub. Banks, Solander 
and a few others tried to ascend a mouatain some 
miles from the shore, but they became benumbed 
by cold, weakened by hunger and finally lost in 
the snow. Two of the servants were frozen to 
death, but the rest of the party came back en- 
feebled. In a couple of days Banks was again 
at work with his plants and with his studies of 
the natives. So that, from the first, we see this 


_ wealthy Englishman, who might have led a life 


of elegant leisure in his library, entering with 
keen zest into every phase of adventure, taking 
risks, suffering hardship, apparently with the 
single aim of adding to the sum of human know!- 
edge. In these days of accumulating wealth we 
have here the lesson of Banks’ journal. Banks 
made his fortune fruitful. 

From Cape Horn the ship sailed to Tahiti, 
where Banks employed his time assiduously in 
collecting illustrations of natural history and in a 
careful study of the natives. The descriptions 
are uncommonly spirited, and the conclusions 
drawn from his observations are generally just. 
The modest accounts given by him of his part in 
the daily toil convince the reader that he must 
have been an admirable companion for such a 
perilous voyage. There is a vein of humor run- 
ning through the narrative which lends a great 
charm to the whole. 

New Zealand and the east coast of Australia 
were next visited, almost every point and bay 
and river referred to taking its name from some 
adventure. Banks brings the narrowly escaped 
dangers, the shipwreck and partial repair, the 
drifting in the Coral Sea, and the overhanging 
cloud of illness, almost too vividly before us. 
Then comes the voyage of the disbeartened to 











Batavia, the recital of discouragements, and 
finally the return. Through all the Journal 
there is kept a sense of proportion which makes 
it stand as a marvel of sound readable record. 

To Wharton, who has rescued Cook’s Jour- 
nal, and to Sir Joseph Hooker, who has re- 
habilitated Banks’s Journal, the sincere gratitude 
of all who like the true story of maritime dis- 
covery is due. There are two other journals 
which keep coming constantly to the mind while 
reading the Journal of Banks and the Journal by 
Cook—namely, that by Darwin, and the notes 
by Sir Joseph himself in his great treatises on 
the plants of the South Seas. A spirit of truth- 
fulness and of self-sacrifice in the highest cause 
pervades them all.— Zhe Nation. 


The School for Scandal, and The Rivals. By 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. With Introduc- 
tion by Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P., and 
illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 

The publishers have offered us here the most 
beautiful edition of Sheridan’s plays, probably, 
that has ever been printed. In its typographical 
appearance, its binding, and especially in its 
beautiful and characteristic illustrations, it is be- 
yond praise. ‘These classic plays are too well 
known to the readers to need any introductory 
mention that we can give them, but we may 
make reference to the excellent introduction of 
the volume by Mr. Birrell, on the development 
of the English comedy. He well says that the 
early comedy writers (aside from Shakespeare), 
Congreve, Wycherley, and others, are reprehen- 
sible not alone, nor so much, because of the 
grossness of their language, as because of the 
exceeding hardness of their hearts, their down- 
right vile inhumanity. In the company of the 
old dramatists, said Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ we are 
surrounded by foreheads of bronze, hearts like 
the nether mill-stone, and tongues set on fire of 
hell.’? These comedy makers were followed by 
a class of playwrights given to bombast, floods of 
tears, and sentiment both false and insipid. Af- 
ter them came the transition through Sheridan to 
better things, to genuine romance without senti- 
ment, and to wit without inhumanity. For this 
reason his comedies have already been the de- 
light of four generations, and will probably give 
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pleasure to many generations more. They have 
never had to meet keener criticism than now, 
but they pass through it triumphantly, and will 
no doubt be as warmly approved through the 
twentieth century as they were during the nine- 
teenth.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel 
in the Service of her Majesty Queen Anne. 
Written by himself. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by T, H. Robinson. 


This is a most charming edition of W. M. 
Thackeray’s best work. It is embellished with 
a large number of illustrations of the highest 
character, by T. A. Robinson, all of them illus- 
trating with peculiar skill the manners and cos- 
tumes of the eighteenth century. It has also an 
introduction by Joseph Jacobs, which is the very 
model of what an introduction should be—a 
critique as well as an exposition of the work. 
‘« Esmond,’’ he says, ‘‘ is the very Thackeray— 
Thackeray as he would have liked always to be, 
if he had not been obliged to grin through a col- 
lar at the British public, in order to make the 
domestic pot boil.’’ ‘* It combines the two atti- 
tudes of modern man and country gentleman, 
which make Thackeray, such a characteristic 
product of the period in our history when the 
hegemony was passing from one to the other.’’ 
In Esmond alone the weak sentimentality so 
often shown by the author, and the tendency to 
snobbery, never appears. It is written in the 
grand manner from beginning to end. The 
critic can and does find imperfections in the book, 
the chief of which perhaps is that the author, 
while writing in the charter of an eighteenth- 
century gentleman, cannot escape the nineteenth. 
century mental attitude which is a part of his 
very constitution. Perhaps it is true, as Mr, 
Jacobs says, that ‘‘a man can no more get out of 
his century than he can get out of his skin.’’ 
But, as he further remarks, ‘‘ with all its inade- 
quacies of handling and incongruity of tone, 
Esmond remains one of the masterpieces of Eng- 
lish fiction. Most of its characters live ; most of 
its incidents stand out clearly in the memory.’’ 
And for this reason, for generation after genera- 
tion, it will prove a source of delight to young 
readers and old.—Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 





Books of the Month. 


BIERCE.—Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 
By Ambrose Bierce. (American Publishers’ 
Corporation.) Paper. 50 cents. 


BROWNING.—Bells and Pomegranates. By 
Robert Browning. First Series with a Pref- 
ace and Notes by Thomas J. Wise. Nine- 
teenth Classics. (Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd.) 
I2mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


CARPENTER.—Selections from the Works 
of Sir Richard Steele. Edited, with notes 
and an introduction, by George Rice Carpen- 
ter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Com- 
position in Columbia University. (Ginn & 
Company, publishers.) 12mo, cloth. $1. 


CYR.—The Children’s Third Reader. By 
Ellen M. Cyr, author of ‘*The Children’s 
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Second Reader,’’ etc. (Ginn & Company. ) 
12mo, cloth. 60 cents. 


FURNISS.—Flying Visits. By Harry Furniss. 
With Illustrations by the Author. (Amer- 
ican Publishers’ Corporation.) 12mo, cloth. 
$1.25. 


LOWELL.—James Russell Lowell’s Vision 
of Sir Launfal and Other Poems. Edited 
by Mable Caldwell Willard, instructor in 
Literature, New Haven, Conn. (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn.) Cloth. 35 cents. 


MAGRUDER.—Miss Ayr of Virginia and 
other Stories. By Julia Magruder. Author of 
*¢ The Violet,’? ‘‘ The Princess Sonia,’’ etc. 
(Herbert S. Stone & Co.) 12mo, cloth. 
$1.25. 


MERRIMAN.—Christian Vellacott or a Slave 
of the Lamp. By Henry Seton Merriman. 
Author of ‘‘ With Edged Tools,’’ ‘ The 
Sowers,’’ etc. (American Publishers’ Cor- 
poration.) Paper. 50 cents. 


Boox REvIEws 





MOULTON.—In My Lady’s Name Poems of 


Love and Beauty. Compiled and arranged 
by Charles Wells Moulton. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


PRICE.—Sweet Potato Culture for Profit. 
For use in Agricultural Colleges and also for 
the practical grower. (Texas Farm and Ranch 
Publishing Company.) Pp. iv-+ 110. Cloth, 
$1.00; leatherette, 50 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Shakespeare’s Comedy 
of ‘‘As You Like It.’? Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Katharine Lee Bates, 
Wellesley College. (Leach, Shewall & San- 
born.) Cloth. 35 cents. 


WHITE. — Mr. Bailey-Martin. By Percy 
White, author of ‘‘ Andria,’’ ‘‘ Corruption,”’ 
etc. (American Publishers’ Corporation.) 
Paper. 50 cents. 

WICKEN.—Australian Table Dainties and 
Appetizing Dishes. By Mrs. Wicken. 
(Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd.) 16mo, cloth. 
50 cents. 
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ABOUT.—Le Roi des Montagnes. By Epmonp Asout. Edited with introduction and 
notes by ARTHUR R. Ropgs, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. viii+-292. Price, 50 cents, me?. 

ARBER.—An English Garner. Ingatherings from our History and Literature. By EDWARD 
ARBER, F.S.A. Vol. VIII., which completes the series. 12mo, cloth, pp. 636+29. Price, 
$1.60, net. 

BALZAC.—The Complete Novels of H. de Balzac. Edited by Gzorce SaInTsBURY. 

New Volume. 
A Harlot’s Progress. (Splendeurs et Mistres des Courtisanes.) Translated by JAMES 
Warinc. With a Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. [Illustrated with 3 etchings, drawn and 
etched by BoucHER and CRICKMORE. 12mo, cloth, Vol. I., pp. xvi+-322. Vol. II., pp. 
xii+280. Price, $3.00. 

BERNARD.—Archbishop Benson in Ireland. A Record of his Irish Sermons and Ad- 
dresses, 1896. Edited by J. N. Bernarp, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii+-119. Price, $1.25. 

BRYCE.—Transcaucasia and Ararat. Notes of a Vacation Tour. By James Bryce, M.P., 
Author of ‘*The American Commonwealth,’’ etc. With a Supplementary Chapter on the 
Recent History of the Armenian Question. 12mo, cloth. Pp., xix+526. Price, $3.00, met. 

BRETT.—The Yoke of Empire. Sketches of the Queen’s Prime Ministers. By REGINALD 
B. BRETT. 12mo, cloth, pp. 202. Price, $1.75 

CAYLEY (Arthur).—The Collected Mathematical Papers of. Complete in ten volumes 
with one Supplementary Volume, XI., 4to, boards, vellum back. Price, $6.25 each, met. 

COWAN.—The Influence of the Scottish Church in Christendom. Being the Baird 
Lecture for 1895. Delivered in Blythswood Parish Church, Glasgow. By HENRY Cowan, 
D.D., Professor of Church History in the University of Aberdeen, Author of ‘* Landmarks 
of Church History.’’ 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

COWPER.—The Task. Book IV., with Introduction and Notes by W. T. Wess, M.A., late 
Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta, India. 16mo, paper, xxiv-+- 
80. Price, 30 cents, met. 
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DAUDET.—The Works of Alphonse Daudet. New Volume. 


Sappho: Parisian Manners. Translated by HENRY FRITH. With numerous Illustra 
tions by Rossi, MYRBACH, etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. 364. Price, $1.00. 


EDGCUMBE.—Popular Fallacies Regarding Bimetallism. By Sir Rozert G. Eno 
CUMBE. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi+ 149. Price, $1.50. 


EDGEWORTH—Belinda. By Maria EpcEwort#, illustrated by Chris. Hammond, with a 
introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 12mo, cloth, pp., xix+485. Price, $1.50. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. A New Volume on “The Nineteenth Century,’’ Com- 
pleting the Series. Edited by Hznry Cram, LL.D. Critical Biographies by Various 
Writers, and General Introductions to each Period. 

Students’ Edition. Each volume, price, $1.10, net, 
Library Edition, sold in sets only. Price, $7.50. 


The Series Contains : 
Vol. I. The Fourteenth-Sixteenth Century. 
Vol. II. The Sixteenth Century. 
Vol. IIL The Seventeenth Century. 
Vol. IV. The Eighteenth Century. 
Vol. V. The Nineteenth Century. 


EX-LIBRIS SERIES. Edited by GLezson WHiTz. New Volume. 
Of the Decorative Illustration of Books, Old and New. By WALTER Crane 


With 150 Illustrations, Fac-similes, etc. Square 12mo, cloth, pp. xii + 335. Price, $3.50, 
net. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 


FARREN.—Cathedral Cities: York, Lincoln and Beverly. Drawn and Etched by Ros- 
ERT FARREN, with an Introduction by the late Professor E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. Colom- 
bier 4to, pp. iv-++ 36 (inc. 1 blank), 19 plates. Price, $15.00. 


FOSTER AND SHORE.—Physiology for Beginners. By M. Foster, M. A., M. D., 
F. R. S., Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge, and Lewis E. SHorg, 
M. D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Senior Demonstrator of Physiology, 
University of Cambridge. New Edition, with additions. 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 
The special feature of this edition is the addition of the special information on the effects of 
the use of alcohol, narcotics, etc., required by law in some states. 


FURSE.—Tabular Precis of Military Law. With Explanatory Notes. Based on the Off- 
cial Text-books, for the Use of Candidates for the Military Examinations. By CAPTAIN A. 
D. Furss (late 2d W. I. Regiment). 4to, cloth. Price, $3.50, met. 


GIDDINGS.—The Principles of Sociology. An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association 
and of Social Organization. By FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS, M.A., Professor of Sociology 
in Columbia University in the City of New York. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii+476. 3d Edition, 
with a new Preface. Price, $3.00. 


HOLIDAY.—Stained Glass as an Art. By Henry Houipay. With a Colored Repro- 
duction of the Drawing for the ‘‘ Creation,” Twenty Collotypes, and many Illustrations in 


the Text from Designs by Sir EDwARD Burng-Jongs, W. B. RicHMonpD, R. A., and the 
Author. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth, pp. xx-+ 173. Price, $6.50, met. 

HOLM.—The History of Greece from its Commencement to the Close of the 
Independence of the Greek Nation, By Apo_F Hoim. Translated from the Ger- 
man. In Four Volumes. 


Vol. Ill. The Fourth Century, B. C., Up to the Death of Alexander. 8vo, pp. 
xiii+456, cloth. Price, $2.50. 
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IRVING.—The Alhambra. By WasuincTon Irvinc. With an Introduction by ELIZABETH 
Rosins PENNELL. IIlustrated with Drawing of the Places mentioned by JoszEPH PENNELL. 
Large-paper Limited Edition of 250 copies on super-Royal hand-made paper with Twelve 
Extra Lithograph Proofs. Imp., 8vo, cloth. Cranford Series. Price, $12.50, met. 

JESSOPP.—The Life and [liracles of St. William of Norwich. By Tuomas of Mon- 
mouth. Now first edited from the Unique MS., with an Introduction, Translation, and Notes 
by Aucustus Jessopp, D.D., Honorary Canon of Norwich, etc., and MONTAGUE RHODES 
James, Litt.D., etc. Illustrated with five Plates and a Map. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. Ixxxviii 
+303. Price, $4.50, met. 

JONSON.—Every [an in His Humour. Edited by Prof. Dixon, Mason College, Birming- 
ham. Containing also a Frontispiece Etching of Ben Jonson. 32mo, pp. ix+144. Limp 
cloth. Zhe Temple Dramatists’ Series. Price, 45 cents; in paste-grain morocco, 65 cents. 

LEE.—DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Smpnzy Lzz. Vol. XLIX. 
Robinson-Russell. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi+496. Price, $3.75, met. 

TIACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. New Volume. 

Selections from Steele’s Contributions to the Tatler. With an Introduction and 
Notes by L. E. STEELE, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 16mo, cloth, pp. xvi+-124. Price, 
Go cents, net. 

MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. New Volume. 

Belinda: By Martz EpGewortH. With numerous Illustrations by Curis. HAMMOND, 
with an introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii+485. Price, 
$1.50. 

MARSHALL.—A Haunt of Ancient Peace. A story by EmMA MARSHALL, author of ‘‘ Un- 
der Salisbury Spire,’’ ‘‘ Winchester Meads,’’ ‘‘ The Master of the Musicians,’’ etc. I2mo 
cloth, pp. iv+353. Price, $1.50. 

MATTHEW and SHEARER.—Problems and Questions in Physics. By Cartes P. 
MATTHEWS, M.E., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, Purdue University ; for- 
merly Instructor in Physics, Cornell University; and JoHN SHEARER, B. S., Instructor in 
Physics, Cornell University. Cloth, pp. vii+247. Price, $1.60, met. 

MILTON—Paradise Lost. Books IX. and X., with Introduction, Notes, Glossary and In- 
dexes by A. W. Verity, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, etc., etc. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. lxviii+166+6. Pitt Press Series. Price, 50 cents, met. 

MOULTON.—MODERN READER’S BIBLE. A series of books from the Sacred Scriptures, pre- 
sented in modern literary form. Each number of the series edited with an introduction by 
RicHARD G. Moutton, M.A. (Camb. ), Ph.D. (Penn. ), Professor of Literature in English 
in the University of Chicago. Small 18mo, cloth, extra. Price, each, 50 cents. Paste- 
grain morocco. Price, each, 60 cents. 

The Chronicles. Ecclesiastical History of the Chosen Nation.—Books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah. History Series. 

NEWTON.—A Dictionary of Birds. By ALrrep Newron, assisted by Hans GAapow. 
Part IV. with contributions from RICHARD LyDEKKER, B. A., F. R. S.; CHARLEs S. Roy, 
M.A., F. R.S.; and Ropert M. SHUFELDT, M.D. Together with Index and Instruction. 
8vo. Part IV. Board Cover. Price, $2.60. 

Complete in one Volume. Cloth, 8vo, $10.00, met. 


PHILLIPS.—A Treatise on Ore Deposits. By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPs, F.R.S., V.P.G.S., 
F.G.S.. M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged by HENRY Lovts, 
M.A., Professor of Mining, Durham College of Science, etc. Medium 8vo, cloth, pp. xxii 
+0943. Price, $7.00, met. 

REYNOLDS.—Hygiene for Beginners. By Ernest Septimus REyNoLps, M.D. (Lond.), 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, London, etc. With one hundred illustrations. 
16mo, cloth, pp. xiv-+235. Price, 70 cents, me? 
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SKEAT.—A Student’s Pastime. Being a select series of articles reprinted from ‘* Notes and 
Queries.” By the Rev. WALTER W. Sxeat, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., Elrington 
and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, pp. Ixxxiv+410. Price, $2.50, met. 

SMITH’S.—Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. With other Essays on Kindred Subjects, 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. ix-+-244. Price, $1.25. 

STEEL.—On the Face of the Waters. By Fiora ANNIE STEEL. Uniform with the New 
Edition of ‘‘ The Flower of Forgiveness,’’ ‘‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,’’ ‘‘Red Rowans,”’ 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

STEVENS.—liensuration for Beginners. With the Rudiments of Geometrical Drawing. 
By F. H. Stevens, M.A., formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. With Answers, 
16mo, cloth, pp. ix+136. Price, 50 cents, met. 

STRANGE.—Japanese Illustration. A History of the Art of Wood-cutting and Color 
Printing in Japan by EpwarpD F. StrAncE, M.J.S. With Eight Colored and Eighty-eight 
Black and White Illustrations. Demy 8vo, pp. xx-+154. Price, $4.00, met. 

TEMPLE CLASSICS. Under the General Editorship of IsrazL GoLLANcz, M.A., Editor of 
‘*Temple Shakespeare.’? New Volumes. Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Lamb’s Last Essay of 
Elia. Cloth, 50 cents, each; full leather, 75 cents each. 

TEMPLE DRAMATISTS-—Every [ian in His Humour. Edited by Prof. Nixon, Mason 
College, Birmingham. Containing also Frontispiece Etching of Ben Johnson. 32mo, pp. ix 
+144, cloth, 45 cents; in paste-grain morocco, 65 cents. 

WATSON.—The Art of the House. By Rosamunp Marriott WATSON. Supplemented 
by many illustrations from the loan collection at Bethnal Green, the South Kensington 
Museum, and elsewhere. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xii+185. Price, $2.00, met. 

WILLIAMS.—On Many Seas: The Life and Exploits of a Yankee Sailor. By Frep. B. 
WituiaMs. Edited by his friend W. S. Booru. Cloth, 12mo, pp. x+417. Price, $1.50. 

WEBB.—Four Children, in Prose and Verse. By W. Treco Wess, Author of ‘‘ Indian 
Lyrics,”’ etc. 16mo, cloth, pp. 63. Price, 60 cents. 

WEISBACH and HERMANN.—The Mechanics of Pumping Machinery. A Text- 
book for Technical Schools and a guide for Practical Engineers. By Dr. JuLtus WEISBACH 
and Prof. GusTAv HERMANN. Authorized translation from the Second German Edition by 
Kar P. DAHLsTROM, M. E., Late Instructor of Mechanical Engineering at the Lehigh 
University. With 197 Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 300. Price, $3.75 net. 

WOOLLCOMBE.—Practical Work in Physics for Use in Schools and Colleges. By 
W. G. WooLtcomsE, M.A. (Oxon.), B. Sc. (Lond.), Senior Science Master in King Ed- 
ward’s High School, Birmingham. 

Part III. Light and Sound. 12mo, buckram. Price, 90 cents net. 
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ALLBUTT.—A System of [edicine. By many writers. In 7 vols., medium 8vo. Edited 
by THomAS CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, M.A., D.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., F.LS., F.S.A. 
Regius Professor of Physics in the University of Cambridge, etc. Price per volume, cloth, 
$5.00; half Russia, $6.00. Sold by subscription only. Vol. IIT. Ready in February. 

‘*Although it’must of necessity follow that a work which has such a list of contributors as 
this has will be of a superior order, yet in anticipation one rather underestimates than over- 
estimates its worth. As he reads, however, he has ample evidence of the superiority of the 
book and perceives how unique in many respects it is. * * * It is not too much to say that 
it, more than most works of similar compass, deserves the title of system, for it is compre- 
hensive, scientific and systematic in the highest degree. * * * The introduction, in par- 
ticular, merits the warmest terms of admiration. It is written by the editor himself, and for 
greatness of thought, broad comprehensiveness and beauty of language, is a most able pro- 
duction.’’—Medical Journal, New York. 

‘* This system is the best exponent of medical teaching and practice as it exists to-day. 
The contributors are men of ripe experiences, and the editor has so well planned the work 
of the series of volumes that we shall look for their appearance with great in ” —In- 
ternational Medical Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLEN.—The Choir Invisible. By James LANE ALLEN, Author of ‘‘A Summer in Ar- 
cady,’’ etc. Cloth 12mo. $1.50. Ready in February. 
The ‘‘ Choir Invisible’’ is much the longest and most ambitious piece of work that Mr. 
ALLEN has yet undertaken. There is at present a revival of the historic sense in American 
fiction—allied to the revival of the same kind across the sea—and this story will take a promi- 

nent place in that movement. 

e scene is laid in the wilderness of Kentucky ; the time is the year 1795, three years 
after this part of Virginia was admitted as a State. The hero is a member of one of the 
Jacobin clubs then forming in this country to sympathize with France against the common 
enemy, England, and as such is sent to the Democratic Society of Philadelphia. Later he 
goes to Mount Vernon to see Washington on another mission. 

Mr. ALLEN’s intention is to present a study of the civilization of that time found in the 
wilderness, with attention to the landscape, manners, customs and types of its local a 





The two main characters are drawn from the sturdy, fiery, spiritual Scotch-Irish of P 

vania and from the aristocratic Virginians of the James—two elements of population 
that to the tt day largely underlie the foundations of Kentucky society. The 

of the beck bet once fleshly and spiritual, and Mr. ALLEN has wrested from the old con- 
ditions one of the lessons of hnmmaiay that must always be modern and always be needed. 


ARNOLD.—Selected Poems by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Selected: and Edited by G. C. 
MACAULAY, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Globe, 8vo. Macmillan’s 
English Classics. Ready in February. 
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ATKINSON.—Cambridge: Described and Illustrated. By J. W. CLARK. Twenty-nine 
Steel Plates, many other Illustrations and Maps. Medium, 8vo. 


AUSTIN.—The Conversion of Winckelmann and Other Poems. By ALFRED Austin, 
Poet Laureate. Cloth, Crown 8vo. Ready in February, 


BAILEY.—The Evolution of Our Native Fruits. By L. H. BAILey, Professor of Horti- 
culture, Cornell University. 
NoTE, For volumes edited by Professor Bailey, see under 7he Rural Science Series. 
This volume, which will be issued during the year, is a companion to the ‘‘ Survival of 
the Unlike’’ and will be, therefore, the contribution to the philosophy of horticulture. It is 
a complete historical record of the improvement and introduction of fruits native to North 
America north of Mexico, such as the grapes, mulberries, plums, strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, cranberries, etc. It will be a contribution to history as well as to horticulture 


and science. 

GARDEN-CRAFT SERIES. By L. H. BAiey, Professor of Horticulture, Cornell Univer- 
sity. New volumes. Ready in February. 
The Pruning-Book. 


This book is now in active preparation and may be expected soon. It is one of the 
Garden-Craft Series, and will be the most profusely illustrated of any issue of that series 
which has yet appeared. For the first time the important and troubled subject of pruning is 
to be philosophically treated in a handbook. The author has been experimenting for some 
years in the pruning of trees, and he will present various new conceptions of the practice, 
some of which are foreshadowed in his ‘‘ Survival of the Unlike.’’ Like all the Garden-Craft 
books, it is a manual of practice, telling how and when to prune, as well as why. 

The Forcing-Book. A manual for cultivating vegetables under glass. 

It is based on years of careful experimentation at the Cornell University Station, and a 
long familiarity with the forcing business as practiced in many parts of the country. 

It contains full estimates of the cost of heating forcing houses and of the labor necessary 
to run them. There is also an illustrated chapter on the construction of forcing houses, and 
another on their management. 

Very complete directions are given for the watering, ventilating, shading and piping of 
houses; for the control of insects and fungous diseases, the making of forcing-house soils, and 
the like. 

Then follow chapters of detailed instructions as to how to force lettuce, cauliflower, radish, 
asparagus, rhubarb, pea, salad plants and mints, root-crops, pepino, cucumber, muskmelon, 
bean, pepper, egg-plant, and others. 

The final chapter is a collection of summaries of the on — in the management of 
each crop, so arranged that the busy man can turn to any one of them instantly. 

BATES.—A Text-book of American Literature for High School Use. By Katua- 
RINE LEE BATES, Professor of Literature in Wellesley College. Ready in April. 

The history of our national literature is given in unusually close connection with the de- 
velopment of American life. The opening chapter treats of the Colonial Period ; the second 
of the Revolutionary ; the remaining four of the National Era or the Nineteenth Century. 
This is first surveyed in its changing literary aspects ; then the artistic product in prose fiction, 
and other prose and poetry are passed in review, with emphasis on the masters and a grouping of 
minor writers by geographical sections. A clearly defined sequence of subjects and a rapid, pic- 
turesque style will, it is hoped, hold the attention of the student, while an appendix furnishes 
the teacher with such tables of books and authors and such lists of classified references as 
may most effectively aid him in the conduct of the course. 

BOURDILLON.—Aucassin and Nicolette. An Old French Love Story. Translated by 
FRANCIS WILLIAM BOURDILLON. 


The text has been collated afresh with the MS. at Paris and this translation revised. 
BRANDES.—William Shakespeare. By Gzorc BRANDES.. See under SHAKESPEARE. 
CARPENTER.—Elements of Grammar. By Gzorce R. CARPENTER, Professor of 

Rhetoric and English Composition, Columbia University. Author of ‘‘ Exercises in Eng- 
lish Composition and Rhetoric.’’ Based on West’s English Grammar. Ready in March. 


West’s English Grammar received a hearty welcome on its publication and has in two 
or three States already been formally recommended to the teachers of the secondary schools 
by the authorities in the State Universities, while in others it is as warmly endorsed, though 
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less formally. In Ohio it has been adopted for use in the public schools by the State Board 
of Education. The new book will retain the strong points of the original and bring it more 
nearly intouch with American methods of teaching. 


CHRISTIANSEN.—Mathematical Physics. By Prof. C. CurisTiAnsEn, Ph. D., Leipzig. 
Translated by W. F. Macig, Ph.D., Professor of Princeton University, from the German of 
Miller. Ready in March. 

This short treatise gives a connected presentation of the principal topics pertaining to 
Mathematical Physics. It does not aim at being exhaustive, some thes being omitted 
which are generally included in such treatises. On the other hand, it carries on its develop- 
ment in many cases, further than is ordinarily done, and thus facilitates the subsequent 
reading of the memoirs to which reference is made. It will serve the student as an intro- 
duction to his advanced reading in Mathematical Physics, and will also be useful as a book 
of reference to those already acquainted with the subject. 


CHURCH.—Occasional Papers. By the late R. W. Cuurcu, D.C.L., sometime Rector of 
Whately, Dean of St. Paul’s, etc. 2 vols., Globe 8vo. Lversley Series. 
Papers originally contributed to 7he Guardian, The Times and Saturday Review. 


CLAUSIUS.—On Heat. Translated by C. H. Brersaum and edited by R. C. CARPENTER, 
author of a ‘‘ Text-book of Experimental Engineering,’’ ‘‘ Heating and Ventilating,’’ etc., 
both of Cornell University. 

R. C. Carpenter, Professor of Experimental Engineering in the Cornell University, has 
thoroughly revised Mr. Bierbaum’s translation of this standard work, adding examples, foot- 
notes and annotations which bring the book up to recent times. His notes show the applica- 
tion of the modern steam engine, the improvements both in theory and in application, since 
the work was first issued, etc., etc., and in fact restores to the student a work for some little 
time out of print, for which no substitute could be found. 


COOK.—Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers. Part I. By Avert S. 
Cook, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of the English Language and Literature in Yale Univer- 
sity ; President of the Modern Language Association of America. 

A work which, as projected, will contain all the principal quotations from the Bible to 
be found in the editions of Old English prose. The quotations Rens each text will be sepa- 
rately arranged in the order of the books of the Bible, with the Vulgate or other originals at 
the foot of the page. Part I. will contain the extracts from Alfred’s ‘‘ Pastoral Care,’’ 
** Laws,’’ ‘* Bede’s Ecclesiastical History,’’ and ‘‘ Orosius ;’’ and from élfric’s ‘‘Homi- 
lies,’’ as edited by Thorpe. A general index will list all the passages, with page references. 
The occurrences of the principal Old English words will be given in another index. The 
introduction will contain an account of all the Old English versions of parts of the Bible, 
both prose and poetical, with references to editions and authorities. 

CRAWFORD.—A Rose of Yesterday. By F. MARIon CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘Saracinesca,’’ 
** Casa Braccio,’’ ‘‘ Taquisara,’’ etc. Ready in April. 


A story in four parts in which this popular and charming writer tells the story of a group 
of Americans in Lucerne. The novelette is in reality a dramatic study of the question of 


divorce. 
DAVENPORT.—Experimental Morphology. By Caar.irs B. DAvenportT, Ph.D., in- 
structor in Zodlogy at Harvard University. Ready in February. 


It is intended to serve as an introduction and guide to the study of the development of 
the individual regarded as a complex of processes rather than a mere succession of different 
forms. It brings together under appropriate heads the published observations hitherto made 
on the subject, laying special stress upon the results and methods of those investigations 
which have a quantitative value. The central idea of the work is that ontogeny is a series 
of reactions to chemical and physical agents. This determines the scope of the work, and 
the division of the effects of agents under the heads: I. Protoplasmic Movements; II. 
Growth; III. Cell Division; IV. Differentiation. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN Series (THE). Edited by J. B. Bury, author of ‘‘ The Later Roman 
Empire,” etc. Uniform with the Twelve English Statesmen's Series. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 75 cents each. 


The new series does not aim at including every statesman who has made his mark in 
the history of this country ; it is necessarily limited to a selection from those who have exer- 
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cised a commanding influence on the general course of European affairs, and impressed 
their memory deeply on the minds of men. 


Maria Theresa. By the Rev. J. FRANK BRIGHT, Master of University College, Oxford. 
William the Silent. By Freprric Harrison. Nearly Ready, 
FREEMAN.—Sketches of Travel in Normandy and Maine. By Epwarp A. Frez- 
MAN. Edited by Miss FLORENCE FREEMAN. Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 
HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAZOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES. 

Each volume will be the work of a thoroughly competent author, and will deal with 
some special department of Ancient Life or Art in a manner suited to the needs both of the 
scholar and of the educated general reader. 

A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By Ernest A. GARDNER. Part II. Bound 
separately or bound together with Part I. Nearly Ready, 
The History of the Destruction of Ancient Rome. By R. LANcIANI, author of 
‘* Pagan and Christian Rome’’ and ‘‘ Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries.’’ 
Homeric Antiquities. By THomas D. Szymour, Yale University. 

Greek Private Life. By JoHN WittiaMs WuiTe, Harvard University. 

The Acropolis of Athens. By Martin L. D’OocE, University of Michigan. 

Greek Architecture. By ALLAN MARQUAND, Princeton University. 

Christian Rome. By A. L. FRoTHINGHAM, JR., Princeton University. 

Roman Sculpture. By SALOMON REINACH, Musee Saint-Germain. 

Latin Instructions in Relation to Literature and Life. By Mivron Warren, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


NART.—American History told by Contemporaries. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL Harty 


Professor of History in Harvard University. In four volumes. 


Vol. I. Era of Colonization. (1492-1680. ) Ready in April. 
Vol. II. Building of the Republic. (1689-1783. ) In preparation. 
Vol. III. National Expansion. (1783-1845.) To follow. 
Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation. (1846-1896. ) Zo follow. 


This series is made up entirely from the original sources of American history, the records 
and narratives of men who witnessed and shared in the events which they describe. Ex- 
tracts, long enough in each case to give some idea of the writer’s style, are arranged in a 
logical sequence, so as to make up a general account of the times from the first voyages to 
the present day. To each volume is prefixed a Practical Introduction on the use of sources 
by teachers, students, pupils, libraries and readers, with a bibliography of the most valuable 
sources and collections. It is hoped that these volumes may aid in the proper teaching of 
and study of American history, by putting within the reach of classes some of the illustrative 
material which supplements and makes more vivid the regular narrative histories. Every 


ger og be taken to make exact transcripts, and to suggest proper secondary accounts paral- 
el with the narratives selected. 


HEINE.—Selections from Heine. Edited with Notes and Introduction by C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German Literature in King’s College. 
The Early History of the Ecclesia. By the same author. 
HOOD.— The Poems of Thomas Hood. 2 volumes. Edited with Prefatory Memoir by 
ALFRED AINGER. Lversley Series. Vol. 1. Serious Poems. Vol. II. Humorous Poems. 
HORT.—Village Sermons. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 
These sermons were preached in the church of St. Ippolytus. 
KER.—Epic and Romance. Essays by W. C. Ker, M.A., Professor of English Language and 
Literature, University College, Oxford. 8vo. 
KINGSLEY.—Westward Ho! By CHarRLEs KINGSLEY. With 50 Illustrations by CHARLES 
E. Brock. The Peacock Edition. 
KINGSLEY.—The Log of a Naturalist in West Africa. By Mary KINGSLEY. 
A volume of travel which, for many reasons, will attract and hold attention. It is Zhe 


Log of a Naturalist in West Africa by Miss Mary Kingsley, daughter of the novelist and 
usiastic naturalist, the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 


It is @ that Miss Kings ley’s primary object in making the trip was to acquire 
beetles, fetishes, and, if seiilide; = a collection of fishes from rivers north of the Congo, but 
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her attention was by no means confined to these curios, and her book contains new material 
of value to the ethnologist and student of folk-lore as well as to naturalists. 

The geography of West Africa, the subject of ‘‘ fetish’? and the state of ‘‘labor and 
trade’’ in West Africa are all discussed, and altogether the book is of value aud exception- 
ally entertaining. 


LESSING.—Ilinna von Barnhelm oder das Soldatengliick. Ein Lustspiel in Fiinf Aufzugen von 
GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LEssING. Edited with an introduction and Notes by the Rev. CHARLES 
MerK, M.A., Ph.D., Leipzig. Post 8vo. Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics. 


LEWIS.—A First Book on Writing English. By Epwin Hersert Lewis., Ph.D., Prin- 
cipal of Lewis Institute, Chicago, also a member of the Faculty of Chicago University. 
Ready in March. 
The manual anticipates a demand which every far-seeing student of education knows 
that the colleges must soon make for a much higher degree of facility in the writing of good 
English as a qualification for entrance. The absolutely essential matters of technique are 
dwelt upon one at a time; special emphasis is laid upon various devices for securing sentence 
unity and avoiding looseness of structure, for making right grammar and right diction, rather 
than wrong, interesting and memorable, for organizing the theme, without wholly checking 
the young student’s natural discursiveness, for enlarging the vocabulary through the use of the 
senses, the memory and the imagination, and for interesting the student in the different kinds 
of composition. It is by no means an untried work, since it has been used in Chicago by 
three hundred students of various grades below the collegiate, and has been tested by teachers 
in several other schools. 


MACY.—The English Constitution. A Commentary on its Nature andGrowth. By JEssE 
Macy, M.A., Professor of Political Science in Iowa College. Ready in February. 
The book has grown out of an effort to make American readers understand the present 
English government. The first part makes an excellent introduction to Bryce’s i 
Commonwealth, as supplying the knowledge of English political institutions which Mr. Bryce 
presupposes and which his English readers ss. The second part shows how the present 
Constitution has been derived from English aa 


MALLORY.—Le [lorte D’Arthur.—Selections. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary, by A. T. MARTIN, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. Globe 8vo. 
Macmillan’ s English Classics. 


MENGER.—The Right to the Whole Produce of Labor. By Dr. ANTON MENGER, 
Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Vienna. Introduction by H. S. Foxwell, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 


MERRILL.—Rocks, Rock-weathering and Soils. By Grorce P. MERRILL, Curator of 
Department of Geology, United States National Museum, and Professor of Geology in the 
Corcoran Scientific School and Graduate School of the Columbian University. With many 
illustrations, full-page plates and figures in the text. Ready in February. 

Dr. Merrill has taken up a hitherto much neglected line of work, and one which on 
both economic and scientific grounds is of the greatest interest and importance. In his 
Rocks, Rock-weathering and Soils he treats of the origin, composition and structure of the 
rocks composing the earth’s crust, the manner of their weathering, or breaking down, and the 
causes that lead thereto, and finally, of the —— nature of the product of this break- 
ing down. The work differs from any thus far published in either England or America in 
its thorough discussion of the principles of weathering and their geological effects. Much of 
the matter given is new, the result of the author's own observations and research, and has 
never before appeared in print. The twenty-five full-page plates and many figures in the 
text are of more than usual excellence and are in large part either entirely new or reproduced 
from the originals as they have appeared in scientific journals, not having as yet found their 
way into existing text-books. 

The matter is so arranged that the book will be of value as a work of reference, and 
also as a text-book for students in the Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations, while 
teachers and students in general geology or physiography will find it to contain much of in- 
terest. 


NETTLESHIP.—Letters and Remains of L. R. Nettleship. Edited with a Memoir by 
Pror. ANDREW BRADLEY, with two portraits. 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, 
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NICHOLS.—The Outlines of Physics. By Epwarp L. NicHoLs, of the Cornell University, 


Ready in February, 
It is the purpose in this book to afford the schools a course in Physics, the discipli 

value of which shall be comparable that of a year of mathematics ae for poo. sna 
college. To this end much stress is laid upon laboratory work and a series of nearly one 
hundred laboratory exercises are given in considerable detail. These exercises have been 
made quantitative in character wherever possible, but they have been selected with a view to 
the degree of maturity of pupils in our high schools and other preparatory schools. The rather 
limited laboratory equipment of such schools has likewise been borne in mind by the author. 
Although stress is laid upon the experimental features of the subject, the work is not merely 
a laboratory manual. On the other hand, the important principles of Physics are stated in as 
clear and simple a manner as possible and the phenomena necessary to the illustration of 
these principles are described. 


NICHOLS and FRANKLIN.—The Elements of Physics. A College Text-book. By 


Epwarp L. NicHois and WILLIAM S. FRANKLIN, both of the Department of Physics in 
Cornell University. In three volumes. 


Vol. I. Mechanics and Heat. Cloth. Price, $1.50. Now Ready, 
Vol. II. Electricity and Magnetism. Cloth. Price, $1.50. Now Ready. 
Vol. III. Sound and Light. Ready April 1. 


The first volume, which was issued about January 1, 1896, is devoted to the subject of 
‘*Mechanics and Heat,’’ the second to ‘‘ Electricity and Magnetism,’’ and the third to 
‘*Sound and Light.’’ No attempt has been made in this work to produce a complete man- 
ual or compendium of experimental physics. The book is planned to be used in connection 
with illustrated lectures in the course of which the phenomena are described. The authors 
have accordingly confined themselves to a statement of principles, leaving the lecturer to 
bring to notice the phenomena based upon them. In stating these principles free use has 
been made of the calculus, but no demand has been made upon the student beyond that sup- 
plied by the ordinary elementary college courses on this subject. 


NIETZSCHE.—The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. 


This sole authorized edition of ‘‘ Collected Works of Friedrich Nietzsche’’ is issued 
under the supervision of the Nietzsche-Archiv at Leipzig. It is based on the final German 
edition prepared by Dr. Fritz Koegel, by direction of Nietzsche’s relatives. Two volumes, 
including the remarkable ‘‘ Thus spake Zarathustra,’’ have already been issued. 

Vol. X. A Genealogy of Morals. Translated by WiLLIAM A. HaussMANN, Ph.D. 
Vol. IX. Beyond Good and Evil: Poems. Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN. 

Vol. VI. Dawn of the Day. Translated by JoHANNA Voiz. To be followed by six 
more volumes. 


NOYES.—Qualitative Chemical Analysis. A Detailed Course, with Explanatory Notes. 


By ARTHUR A. Noyes, Ph.D., Asst. Professor of Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

In spite of the very large number of books upon ‘‘ Qualitative Analysis,’’ this one pos- 
sesses many original features which will prove of interest to teachers. It presents, in a concise, 
readily intelligible form, a scheme of analysis almost as thorough and cr ep as that in the 
larger manual of Fresenius. The most striking feature is the large number of explanatory 
notes appended to the directions for carrying out the process of analysis. These notes serve 


. to criticise the process ; to show the purpose of each operation and reagent; to explain ab- 


normal results arising from errors in the analysis ; to suggest modifications of the process de- 
sirable in special cases, etc. 


O’DONAHUE.—Colliery Surveying. By T. A. O’ Donanug, M. E., Editor of ‘* Mining.’’ 


Crown 8vo. Ready in March. 


This is described further as ‘‘ a primer designed for the use of students and such as aspire 
to become colliery managers.’’ 


PAGE.—Differential Equations. By J. M. Pacer, Adjunct Professor of Mathematics at the 


University of Virginia. Ready in September. 


PALGRAVE.—Landscape in Poetry from Homer to Tennyson. With Illustrative Ex- 





amples. By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. Crown 8vo. 
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PEACOCK.—The Misfortunes of Elfin and Rhododaphne. By THomas Love Pzacock. 
With introduction by GzorGE SAINTsBURY. Crown 8vo. This completes this series of Pea- 
cock’s novels. 


PEPYS (Samuel).—The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts 
and Secretary to the Admiralty. Completely transcribed by the late Rev. MyNors 
BricuT, M.A., from the Shorthand Manuscript in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Lord BRAYBROOKE’S Notes, edited, with Additions, by Henry B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In eight volumes and supplementary volume. 

This is a new edition in 9 volumes, a crown octavo in size, limited to 250 numbered 
sets, printed on antique deckle-edged paper, and each volume contains etchings printed on 


—_— vellum, of portraits of Pepys, of his home, or of Pepysian relics dear to all lovers of 
ie author. 


With the eighth volume the Diary is completed. The ninth and final volume of this 
edition will be published very shortly and will contain an introduction in which some matters 
connected with the Diary will be discussed; a paper on the London of Pepys’s time, with a 
map in illustration of the Diarist’s wanderings from East to West; an e index and 
appendices. , 

PHILPOT.—The Sacred Tree, or The Tree in Religion and Myth. By Mrs. J. 
HENRY PHILPoT. [Ilustrated. 8vo. 

A monograph on Tree Worship of special interest to all who know how in his admirable 
work, The Golden Bough, Mr. J. G. Frazer has already shown how much interest and im- 
ome attaches to these primitive and widespread forms of worship and custom. Mrs. 

ilpot’s volume, which is on careful study, will be welcomed as supplementary to 
those of the Cambridge anthropologist. 


POPE.—Essay on Criticism. Edited with introduction and notes by J. CHURTON COLLINs, 
M.A. Globe 8vo. Macmillan’s English Classics. 


RICHARDSON —The National Movement in the Reign of Henry III. and Its Culmi- 
nation in the Baron’s War. By Outver H. RicHARDsON, Professor of History in Drury 
College, Missouri. 

This brief history, based upon careful research and abounding in citations from original 
authorities, is designed for a student’s book of reference, but will interest the reading i 
by broad treatment and literary style. It aims to portray, first, those movements which 
tended to denationalize England by perversion of her constitution through the influence of the 
political doctrines of thirteenth century France and the Empire Church; and, second, those 
counter-movements, beginnings of revolt from Rome, which at length resulted in the triumph 
of national principles and the establishment of a national and popular constitution. 

ROYCE AND OTHERS.—The Conception of God. 

Jol. I. of The Publications of the Philosophical Union of the University of California. The 
Conception of God. A Philosophical Discussion by JosiaH Royce, Ph.D., Professor of 
the History of Philosophy in Harvard University, JosepH LeContr, M.D., LL.D., and G. 
H. Howson, LL.D., Professors in the University of California, and SIDNEY EDWARD MEZEs, 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of Texas. A reissue, with a new and fuller essay by Pro- 
fessor Royce. Crown 8vo. Uniform with ‘‘ Christianity and Idealism,’’ by JoHN WaAtT- 
son, LL.D., Vol. II. of the same Series but already issued. 


RURAL SCIENCE SERIES (THE). Edited by L. H. Battey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. Author of ‘‘ The Horticulturist’s Rule-Book,’’ etc. 
The Fertility of the Land. By I. P. Roserts, Director of the College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University. Ready in March. 
This work is an attempt to treat the vexed subjects associated with the fertility or pro- 
ductiveness of the land from the standpoint of farm practice. It asks the farmer to lay 
down his books and papers and to go into the field and ask questions of the land, the crops 
and the tools. It talks of the best ways of plowing, the effects of harrowing and rolling and 
cultivating, the results of draining and fallowing and rotation of crops, the proper uses of 
green manures, fertilizers of lime, salt and the like. It is an individual and personal book, 
reflecting the long life and ripe experience of one of our most successful farmers and 
teachers. 
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Milk. By H. H. Wine, Assistant Professor of Animal Indusfry and Dairy Husbandry, 
Cornell University. Ready in February, 

A succinct account of the science and practice of handling and treating milk, and the 
making of butter and cheese. It puts into concise and readable form the results of the latest 
investigations in the dairy in this country and abroad. 

It discusses the composition of milk, fermentations or changes in its composition, the 
keeping and handling of milk, the setting and the ripening of cream, churning, the craft of 
butter-making, the philosophy of cheese-making and the like. _ It is fully illustrated with the 
latest devices used in the dairy. It does not, however, consider the feeding of animals for 
milk-making, as that subject is to be independently treated in Dr. Jordan’s ‘‘ Feeding of 
Animals,’’ and the book is all the more unique and direct for confining itself specifically to 
the subject in hand. 

The Apple. L. H. Baitey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cornell University. 

Physiology of Plants. By J. C. ArTHuR, of Purdue University. 

Grasses. By W. H. Brewer, of Yale University. 

Bush Fruits. By B. W. Carp, of University of Nebraska. 

Plant Diseases. By B. T. GatLoway, E. F. SmirH and A. F. Woops, of the U. S. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Seeds and Seed Growing. By G. H. Hicks, of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Leguminous Plants. By E. H. Hmtcarp, University of California. 

Feeding of Animals. By W. H. JorpAn, of New York State Experiment Station. 

Irrigation. By F. H. Kine, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Fertilizers. By E. B. VoorHEEs, of the New Jersey Experiment Station. 
SALMON.—Domestic Service. By Lucy MAYNARD SALMON, Professor of History, Vassar 

College. Ready in February. 

A work which is the result of statistical investigation based on a belief that, although 
much had been written about servants, little serious study has been made of domestic service. 
After obtaining as many facts as possible by a distribution of schedules, Miss Lucy M. Sal- 
mon, professor of History in Vassar College, has made them the basis of a discussion in a 
book entitled Domestic Service, of some economic questions involved in the occupation. 

She gives a history of the subject in this country, and discusses its present conditions, 
objections to it as an occupation and different measures suggested to obviate these objections. 
A few general principles are suggested by which measures pro may be tested, and the 
directions are indicated along which it seems reasonable to look for improvement. The con- 
clusions reached are not to be considered as offering a settlement of all questions connected 
with domestic service. But a special plea is made fcr a scientific study of the subject, and 
for the recognition of its place in the industrial field, on the part of statisticians and economic 


SCOTT.—An Introduction to Geology. By W. B. Scort, Ph. D., Professor of Geology, 
Princeton University. Ready in March. 
This book is intended to serve as an introduction to the science of Geology, both for 
students who desire to pursue the subjects exhaustively and for those who wish merely to ob- 
tain an outline of its methods and principal results. Especial attention is given to the 
Physical part, which is abundantly illustrated with photographs and drawings. In the His- 
torical part the development of North America is quite fully dwelt upon, with comparative 
accounts of the other continents. 
SETCHELL.—Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany. By Wiiuam A. 
SETCHELL, Professor of Botany in the University of California, formerly of Yale University. 
Ready in February. 
SWEET.—A Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. By Dr. Henry Sweet, M.A., 
author of ‘‘An Anglo-Saxon Primer,’’ ‘‘An Anglo-Saxon Reader,’? ‘‘A New English 
Grammar.’’ 
The head-words are given iu their early West-Saxon spelling, the meanings are given in 
plain modern English, and brevity and conciseness have been aimed at throughout. 
SHAKESPEARE.—William Shakespeare. A Critical Study. By Gzorc BRANDES. 
Translated from the Norwegian by WILLIAM ARCHER. In two volumes, demy 8vo. 
Dr. Georg Brandes’ ‘‘ William Shakespeare’? may be best called, perhaps, an ex- 
haustive critical biography. Keeping fully abreast of the latest English and German re- 
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searches and criticism, Dr. Brandes preserves that breadth and sanity of view which is apt to 
be sacrificed by the mere Shakespearologist. He places the poet in his political and literary 
environment, and studies each play, not as an isolated pnenomenon, but as the record of a 
stage in Shakespeare’s spiritual history. Dr. Brandes achieved German ————— 
without German heaviness, and has produced what must be regarded as a standard work. 


SMITH.—Infinitesimal Analysis. Differential and Integral Calculus of Functions of Real 
Arguments. By Wm. B. Smjru, Professor of Mathematics in the Tulane University, New 
Orleans; Past Professor of Mathematics in Missouri State University, Columbus, Mo. Vol. I. 


This volume treats rather fully and in a modern spirit the Elementary Theory and Appli- 
cations of the Calculus, so as to meet the wants of SSouteant in general while fitting and 
stimulating the few to press on into Differential Equations and the Theory of Functions. 
More than usual attention has been given to H lic Functions, Maxima and Minima, 
Operators, Tortuous Curves, Partial Derivatives, Multiple Integration, Jacobians, Gamma- 
Functions, etc. 


STRASBURGER.—A Text-Book of Botany. By Dr. Epwarp STRAsBURGER, Dr. Fritz 
Not, Dr. HEINRICH and Dr. A. F. W. ScHimper. With illustrations. Translated by 
Dr. H. C. Porter, of the University of Pennsylvania. Revised and edited by A. C. 
SEWARD, with about 600 illustrations, some of them colored. Vol. I. Ready in March. 


TARR.—First Book of Physical Geography. By RAtru S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., As- 
sistant Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at the Cornell University, 
Author of ‘‘ Economic Geology of the United States,’’ ‘‘ Elementary Physical Geography,”’ 
etc. Ready in November. 

This book will consist of about 350 pages, fully illustrated, in which the general —— 
“F hysical geography will be treated from as simple a standpoint as possible. The 

will be to treat every subject without assuming any knowledge that students in the last year 

of the grammar or the fast year of the high school should not have obtained. It will be 


still less advanced than the ‘ ‘ Siementare Physical Geography,’’ but will be characterized by 
some of the features which have especially recommended this to the schools. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS (THE). Under the General Editorship of IsrazL GoLLANcz, M. A., 
Editor of the ‘‘ Temple Shakespeare.’’ Send for a circular of the few numbers now ready ; 
the probable issue of the volumes most nearly ready is as follows : 


Bacon’s Essays. Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, Vol. Il. 
Malory’s Forte d’Authur, Vol. I. Florio’s Montaigne, Vol. I. 
Ready in February. Ready in March. 


The publishers of that dainty edition called ‘‘ The Temple Shakespeare”’ are preparing 
a new series similar in appearance and edited with the same careful brevity. They hope to 
include the great masterpieces of English literature; but it will not be limited in scope. 
Where possible, translations which have themselves become English classics will be 
sented, and they hope in some cases to give carefully printed texts in the original. In 
every case the works will be printed in full, without introductions or prefaces, but with 
glossarial indexes and, if peer og brief bibliographical notes. The books will be 
in clear type, in compact form. Shoulder notes giving the contents of each page will be a 
feature. 


The volumes will appear, it is hoped, two a month, in cloth at 50 cents each and in 
full limp leather at 75 cents each. 


TEMPLE DRAMATISTS (THE). Volumes similar in size and style to the ‘‘ Temple Shakespeare,’’ 
containing tragedies and comedies by English dramatists, edited with the same brevity and 
care. Each volume will contain a play, entirely unabridged, printed from a recognized edition 
after careful collation with the best texts. A well-known and competent scholar will edit 
each play and contribute to each volume a concise preface, a full glossary and brief notes. 
A frontispiece in etching or photogravure will accompany each volume—either a portrait of 
the dramatist or some topographical illustration. 


The ee a olive cloth, Fp tree Deen aaa cma i 
ible, soft binding, very like full leather, price 65 cents per volume. 
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Send for a circular of the volumes now ready. Immediately to follow are : 
Arden of Faversham (Pseudo-Shakespeaean). Edited by the Rev. RoNALp 
BaynE, M. A., University College, Oxford. Ready in February. 
Fletchers’ Faithful Shepherdess. Edited by Prof. H. J. C. Grierson, University of 
Aberdeen. Ready in February. 
Shakespeare and Fletcher’s The Two Noble Kinsmen. Edited by Prof. C. H. 


HERFORD, Litt. D., University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Ready in March, 
Edward Ill. (Pseudo-Shakespearean). Edited by Prof. G. C. Moore-Smitu, Firth 
College, Sheffield. Ready in March. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster. Edited by Dr. F. Heatu, University of 
London. Ready in April. 
The Merry Devil of Edmonton. Edited Prof. H. Warker, St. David's College, 
Lampeter. Ready in April. 


Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy. Edited by Prof. J. Scuick, Munich University. 
Heywood’s Woman Killed with Kindness. Edited by Prof. A. W. Warp, 
Litt. D., Owen's College, Manchester. 

Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. Edited by Israzt GoLLAncz, M.A., Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, University Lecturer in English. 


THRELFALL.—On Laboratory Arts. By RICHARD THRELFALL, M.A., Professor of 


Physics in the University of Sydney, N. S. W. Crown 8vo. 


TITCHENER.—A Primer of Psychology. By Epwarp Braprorp TITCHENER, M.A. 


(Oxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), Sage Professor of Psychology in the Cornell University, Member 
of the Neurological Society of London, Co-editor of ‘* Mind’’ and of the ‘* American Journal 
of Psychology,’’ author of ‘‘ An Outline of Psychology,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth. 

This volume is intended as a first book in psychology. It will therefore seek to accom- 
plish the two main ends of a scientific primer of the subject: to outline, with as little of 
technical detail as is compatible with accuracy of statement, the methods and most important 
results of modern psychology, and to furnish the reader with references for further study, It 
will be written with direct regard to the courses of psychological instruction offered in Normal 
Schools and High Schools, but will at the same time be made sufficiently comprehensive to 
give the general student a fair idea of the present status of psychology in its various branches. 


WEBSTER—The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. By Prof. 


ARTHUR G. WEBSTER, of Clark University. Ready in February. 


The aim of the work is to give a connected account of the theory as it now stands as 
the result of the labors of Maxwell, Helmholtz, Heaviside and Hertz. The author has 
attempted to give a thorough treatment of each essential part of the theory, mathematically 
sound, concise, and free from inconsistencies ; to keep separate mathematical and physical 
difficulties, and to furnish the student with his tools before calling upon him to make use of 
them. Thus reference is made in the book to few principles that are not contained in the 
work itself, while for further examples of the methods treated abundant reference is made to 
the original sources. The book has undergone the trial of actual delivery in the form of lec- 
tures to university students. 


WORDSWORTH.—The Poetical and Prose Works of William Wordsworth. Edited 


by Professor KNIGHT, with Portraits and Vignettes. Globe. 8vo. 
Poetical Works. Vol. VIII., (Conclusion). Prose Works. In two vols. 
Nearly Ready. 


WRIGHT.—Bird Craft. By Mrs. MABEL Oscoop WricHT. A new and cheaper edition. 





With entirely new illustrations containing reproductions of nearly one hundred birds. 

THE HEART OF NATURE SERIES. Edited by Mrs. MABEL Oscoop WriGHT, Author of 
‘¢ Birdcraft,’’ ‘‘Friendship of Nature,’’ ‘‘ Tommy-Anne,”’ etc. 

Vol. I. Citizen Bird. A Bird Book for Beginners. By Dr. Ettiorr Coves and Mrs. 
MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. With numerous Illustrations by Louis AGAssIz FUERTES. 


The name of Dr. Elliott Coues, with whom Mrs. Wright is associated in the authorship 
of this book, is a sufficient guarantee for the scientific accuracy of its chapters on anatomy, 
the habits of North American birds, and all the rest of the information which will be given 
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in regard to a hundred or more species of the North American birds. It will go far toward 
answering some of the very many whys which disturb active little minds. It will be written 
in narrative form, but different chapters will deal with bird anatomy, economic value, hab- 
its, etc. There will also be a field key to the different varieties. 

The second volume will probably be ‘‘Some Native Animals,’’ edited by Frank M. Chap- 
man, who writes of ‘ Seurhend Americans.’’ ‘From Moss to Tree’’ will not be a sys- 
tematic text-book on botany, but a book on ‘‘Plant Life for beginners,’’ giving a concise story 
of a hundred or more species that are either beautiful or useful. ‘* The Insect Brotherhood,”’ 
edited by Samuel H. Scudder, will describe various kinds of stings, wings,—and things. 
‘¢ When the Earth was Young,’’ edited by Ralph S. Tarr, will be a general introduction to na- 
ture study. ‘‘ The Making of Home Sanitation,’’ etc., outdoors and in, entitled ‘‘ The House 
People,’’ will be edited by Dr. John S. Billings. It will be a book of stories of home life, 
showing how all study of animal and vegetable life, physical science, etc., has a very close 
and practical bearing on the building up of the home, etc. 


ZIEGLER.—A Text-Book of Pathological Anatomy and Pathogenesis, With Illus- 
trations. By ERNST ZIEGLER, Professor of Pathology in the University of Freiburg. Trans- 
lated by DONALD MACALLISTER, M.A., M.D., Cambridge, and Henry W. CATTELL, A.M., 
M.D., Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy, University of Pennsylvania. 8vo. 
Special Pathological Anatomy. Part II. Sections IX.-XII. New edition. Thor- 
oughly revised. 

This is a thoroughly revised and entirely reset edition of the standard text-book. In its 
revision the latest German edition has been consulted throughout, and the book is practically 
a new translation. A valuable index, etc., has been added by Dr. CATTELL. 

ZOLA.—Lourdes. A new Edition in two volumes. 

This is the first volume of tht striking trilogy, of which ‘‘ Rome’’ is the second volume 
and ‘‘ Paris,’’ as yet unpublished, the third. They form a strong, impressive picture of the 
trend of modern religion. ‘‘ Lourdes’’ represents the church in a state of superstition ; 

, ‘*Rome,’’ the Ch of to-day, suppressing, stifling the minds she cannot guide or inspire ; 


‘* Paris’’ will show the utter ruin and anarchy which will follow when such minds 
loose and throw off the restraint of all religious or civil law. 


For further information in regard lo volumes 
not yel ready you are ensiled le apply lo the pub- 
ushers, 

She Macmillan Company, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


















OME REASONS WHY YOU ¢¢ E 99 
Ss SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR DUCATION ® 
L. It is the oldest of high-class educational magazines. IV. It will keep you in touch with the freshest thought 
Il. It is contributed to and read by many of the leading in this great and progressive profession. 


educators of the day. V. It does not com 
- pete with the cheaper school 
III. It furnishes the best discussions on themes of pro- which deal with class-room smerhoda. It takes 8 
found interest to every intelligent person, viz., broader outlook and discusses the deeper problems 
those that relate to the education of the human race. of pedagogy as a profession. 


EDUCATION ought to_be in every Public Library and Reading Room in the Land. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
Sample Copy for six 2c. stamps. Not issued during July and August. TRY IT FOR A YEAR. 





Have you seen Hon. Henry Sabin’s notable article on ‘* The Doctor and the School,’’ in the November number? 
or Harriet H. Heller’s article in the same number on “‘ The System,”’ showing why so many women teachers 
break down? or Pres. John E. Bradley’s treatment of ‘* ‘Ihe Higher Life of the College,”’ in the December 
number? or Dr. Mayo’s “‘ New American Academy” and Prof. Franklin B. Sawvel’s “Aims in the Study of 
Literature,” in the Teamry number? In Epucation for February Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, of Hyde Park, has an 
informing paper on “* Civil Government—Its Growth, Its Scope, Its Province.’’ You should not miss these 
strong educational articles. 


KASSON & PALIIER, Publishers, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 































The FEBRUARY NUMBER of 


THE CITIZEN 


contains the following - 


A Year’s Work of a Civic Club. 
Kuno Francke’s “Social Forces in German Lit- 
erature,” and the Study of German Literature 


in America. By M. D. Learned, Ph.D. 
Some Current Topics in English Schools. ABI cycles 
Three Poems. By Hilaire Belloc. ARE THE ONLY , — cine 


Book REVIEWS: 
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Annual Subscription, $1.00. Single Copy, 10 Cents. % i 


HARTFORD, COHN. 






Address all communications to SEND STAMP 





FOR CATALOGUE 


THE EDITOR, OR FREE FROM 
111 South Fifteenth St., Philadelphia. | [mS JSUul1/TSESS) 




















To Book Lovers and Collectors of Rare English Books © 


Forward Address and I will send you two interesting catalogues: 


|. GREAT CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of English and American Standard 
Sets in FINE BINDINGS at Very Low Prices. 


ll. LONDON WEEKLY REPORT of Rare English Second-Hand Books in 
Superior Condition. 





H. W. HAGEMANN, Bookseller and Importer, 


160 Fifth Avenue, The Mohawk Building, New York. : 


BOOK-TALK. 4 Literary Bi-monthly. 


“Selected news from the world of books and hors in d and attractive form."’ 
“ Faultiess in mind and manners. "Literary World. 


24 pages. Five cents a copy. Twenty-five cents a year. 


Second volume commenced with the January—February number. *,*Sample copy sent on receipt 
of five cents. 


J. F. TAYLOR & COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 
Odd Numbers, Volumes or Complete Sets. Send us your want list. 


Ye Olde Booke [lart, 133 North 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCH4ZOLOGY 


AND OF THE HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Tus AMERICAN JournaL or Pa 1s the organ of r the Archzological Institute of America. It con- 
tains original articles b of blished reputation both in Europe and in America; also the Pa; ——< a 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Correspondence, Book Reviews, and News ‘of Excavations 
Discoveries in all countries. 





CONTENTS OF VoL. XI., NO. 2. APRIL—JUNE, 1896. 
PauL WoLTERS.—/inax aus Athen. 
Paut WoLTERS.— IIAYTIOTIS. 
Henry W. HAyNEs.—Grotesque Figurine. 


Papers « = American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
I. The Gymnasium at Eretria, by R. B. RICHARDSON. 
IL. Semhow Srom the Gymnasium at Eretria, by R. B. RICHARDSON, 
Ill. Lnscriptions from the Gymnasium at Eretria, by R. B. RICHARDSON and 
T. W. HEgRMANCE, 
Notes from Corinth and taly. 
Archeological News. 


OONTENTS OF VOL. XI., NO. 3. JULY—SEPTEMBER, 1896. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
I. Excavation of the Theatre at Eretria, by T. W. HEERMANCE. 

Il. Fragment of a dated Panathenaic Amphora, by T. W. HEERMANCE. 
Dimensions of the Athena Parthenos, by A. L. PERRY and ALFRED EMERSON. 
Bronse-Reliefs from the Acropolis of Athens, by PAUL WOLTERS. 
Necrology. Johannes Overbeck, by WALTER MILLER. 
Notes ro Corinth. 
Archeological News from Africa, Asia, Europe. 


Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription, $3.00. 


Address, A. L. FROTHINGHAM, JR., PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 











THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, 


A BI-MONTHLY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, ASSTHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


EDITED BY 


J. G. SCHURMAN, 
J. E. CREIGHTON AND JAMES SETH. 





Vol. VI. No. 1 (January, 1897) contains— 


I. Original Articles: 
i. The Relation of Logic to Psychology, Il. D. G. Rircuie. 
ii. The Aristotelian Concept of gic:s. J.D. LoGan. 
iii. The Psychology of Effort. Joun Dewey. 


II. Discussions: 


i, Lotze’s Monism. W. J. Wricut and F. C. S. ScHILyer. 
ii. Morality and Religion. Norman WILDE and E. Ritcuiz. 


Ifl. Reviews of Books: 


J. E. MacTaggart, Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic; by Josiah 
Royce: £. B. Titchener, Outline of Psychology; by W. G. 
Smith: W. Wundt, Grundriss der Psychologie; by H. K. Wolfe. 


IV. Summaries of Articles. 
Logical; Psychological; Ethical; Metaphysical and Epistemo- 
logical ; Historical. 


V. Notices of New Books. 





Address for literary communications, 
J. E. CREIGHTON, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Address for business communications, 
GINN & COMPANY, 
7-13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


Yearlv Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 75 cents. 























The Forum 


FEBRUARY, 1897 


Future of the Democratic Organization. . . Senator DAVID B. HILL 





The Present and Future of Cuba ...... . FIDEL G. PIERRA 
Chairman of the Cuban Press Delegation 


Evils to be Remedied in our Consular Service, 


Hon. WILLIAM WOODVILLE ROCKHILL 
Assistant Secretary of State 


Ladies’ Clubs in London ............. ALICE ZIMMERN 
The Results of Cardinal Satolli’s Mission, 

Rev. Dr. EDWARD McGLYNN 
Economy of Time in Teaching. ........ . .Dr. J. M. RICE 


Speedy Financial and Currency Reform Imperative, 


Hon. CHAS. N. FOWLER 
“ Member of Banking and Currency Committee (H. R.) 


The Cure for a Vicious Monetary System,. . Senator W. A. PEFFER 


Poe’s Opinion of “The Raven” ..........-. JOEL BENTON 
The Criminal in the Open ...........-.. JOSIAH FLYNT 
The New Memoirs of Edward Gibbon. . . . FREDERIC HARRISON 





THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


25 Cts. a Copy $3.00 a Year 





THE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


EpireD By ALBERT SHAW. 
FOR JANUARY. 





How Not to Better Social Conditions. 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Kohlsaat of Chicago 


And his part in the Political History-Making of 1896. By WALTER WELLMAN. 
With portraits. 


Ten Practical Suggestions for Currency Legislation. 
From the following noted students of finance: 
Professors A. T. HADLEY, of Yale; J. W. JENKS, of Cornell ; 
J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, of Chicago; €E. A. Ross, of Leland Stanford ; 
W. W. FOLWELL, of Minnesota ; W. M. DANIELS, of Princeton ; 
F. W. Taussia, of Harvard ; Pres’t W. F. SLooum, of Colorado ; 
SipNey SHERWOOD, of Johns Hopkins; Pres’t CHAS. K. ADAMS, of Wisconsin. 


Some Reputations in the Crucible of 1896: 
What 1896 has shown of Gladstone, Bismarck, the Pope, Cecil Rhodes and 
other celebrities. By W. T. STEAD. 


Model Lodging Houses for New York. 


With portraits and plans. 


A Typical Englishman: 


Dr. W. P. BROOKES, and his British Olympic Games. 


Voice Photography and Rational Voice Production. 
By LAuRA CARROLL DENNIS. 


“Leading Articles of the Month,” The Editor’s ‘ Progress of the World,” “Cur- 


‘rent History in Caricature,” and several other departments which have proved them- 
selves highly useful to a half million readers a month. 


For sale on all news stands, 25 cents. 
Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


13 ASTOR PLACE, New YORK City. 








A GREAT SCIENTIST. 


Life and Letters of William Barton Rogers. 


Edited by his Wife, with the assistance of WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK, Professor 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 








With several Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 





Professor Rogers was one of the great scientific scholars of America, and 
held equal rank with the European authorities in science of his time. His life 
covered a wide and unusually interesting range of experiences, from his boyhood in 
Philadelphia through his life as student and professor at William and Mary Col- 
lege, his labors as head of the Geological Survey of Virginia, his engagement as Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of the Faculty in the University of Virginia, and—as the cul- 
mination of his great career—his years of fruitful service as the first President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

This biography, by Mrs. Rogers, is a judicious and noble tribute to Professor 
Rogers, It comprises a large number of letters by and to him, his correspondents 
including nearly all the eminent scientific men of his time, also many distinguished 
and interesting persons in literary and professional life. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, fi East [7th Street, New York. 





The University of Chicago Journals. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 

Published monthly. $2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50. Single numbers, 20 cents. THE 
THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

Published monthly (except July and August). $1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00. | DEMAND OF 


Single numbers, 20 cents. | 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY THE AGE. 
Bi-monthly. $2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50. Single copies, 35 cents. 
THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY Practical 
Published quarcerly. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50. Single numbers, 75 cents | Periodical 
THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 
Published semi-quarterly. $3.00 year ; foreign, $3.50. Single numbers, 50 cents. | 
THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL Practical 
Published monthly (except July and September). $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50. 
Single copies, 50 cents. | People. 
THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE Baie 
Published monthly. $4.00 a year ; foreign, $4.50. Single numbers, 50 cents. Edited by men of 
Published quarterly. $2.00 a year; foreign, $2.25. Single numbers, 50 cents. | amd comeiedl the 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES thought of th oa 
AND LITERATURES | Gouget f Ge au 
Published quarterly. $3.00 a year ; foreign, $3.50. Single numbers, 75 cents. | scholars of the United 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY States and Europe. 
Published quarterly. $3.00 a year ; foreign, $3.50. Single numbers, 75 cents. | 





FOR 





All subscriptions and requests for sample copies should be addressed to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


All Remittances should THE UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION, 
be made payable to the 
University of Chicago. CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Remarkable Record 
of an Educational Journal. 








During the year 1895 the JouRNAL or EpucaTion made a 
record of which it is justly proud. It gave its readers 872 
pages of printed matter (size 15%xt1r inches); 326 cuts, in- 
cluding photographs of noted educators and illustrations; 
34 exercises for the observance of the birthdays of noted 
men, and school holidays; 35534 columns of matter devoted 
to the latest and best methods; 124 pedagogical articles 
written by the leading educators of the day; 93 articles on 
Nature Studies; and 36 articles on the History of Educa- 
tion; besides a vast amount of other material. 


Progressive Teachers and Superintendents 


Throughout the country have for years past recognized the 
JournaL oF EpucatTion as an indispensable factor in their 
profession, and have been and are loyal and enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the paper. 


Tue Journal or Epucation is edited by A. E. Winship, 
and published weekly at $2.50 a year. 


We respectfully invite advertisers of School Books and 
Supplies to examine the JourNaL or Epucation, of which we 
will send samples on application by mail. 


The wide circulation warrants the conviction that it is one 
of the best mediums for advertising. 


We offer low prices, give good positions and promise faith- 
ful service. Correspondence cordially solicited, 


Address the publishers, 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








Scribner’s 
Magazine 
February Number 





C. D. GIBSON: 


makes his first appearance as a writer in a well illus- 
trated article “‘London as seen by C, D. Gibson” — 
the first,of a notable series giving his impressions of 
London scenes and characters. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’ 


novel, ‘Soldiers of Fortune,” has been most favor- 
ably received, This is the second instalment. Illus- 
trations by Gibson. — 


THE GREAT BUSINESS SERIES 


describing the working of the brains in great enter- 
prises is continued by a very entertaining article, 
“The Conduct of a Great Hotel,” Profusely illus- 
trated. 


Many other features appear in the second number of 


THE SECOND DECADE. 





$3.00 4 year; 25 cents a number. 





Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York 












- sthé NEWYORK HERALD tn ts ioe of Janoary 9, 1899, den ed nearly 2 whole ps 
oh: shen of th odpsoationedl GUANA Uenectbad os Se OE LEM, E SCIEN. 
TIFIG MEMORIAL.” It is also stated that “Nothing more revolutionary than Dr. Eapmen: 
memorial has been advanced im the name of science since the day when Sir Isaac Newton pre 
sented to the Royal Society his doctrine of universal gravitation.” 





_ The Argentaurum Papers, 
Some Remarks aie er 


ADDRESSED TO 


_ The Smithsonian Institution, The Académie des Sciences, The Royal Society, 
and all other learned bodies, 


BY 


STEPHEN H. EMMENS, 


Member of the American Institute of Mining Engineers ; Member of the American Chemical Society ; Membre 
_ Fondateur of the Sociste Internationale des Electriciens ; Sometime Fellow-af the tnstitute 
of Actharies of Great Britain and Ireland; Member of the United States 
Naval Institute; Member of the Military Service Insté- 
tuition of the United States, ete., ele. 


CONTENTS: 

The Newtonian Doctrine. The Defect of Newton’s Proof respecting the Centre of Force of a 
Spherical Shell. The Newtonian Demonstration respecting the Attraction exerted by Spheres upon 
External Bodies, An Inquiry as to the Reason of the Defect in the Newtonian Doctrine of Attract- 
img Spheres. baving remained undiscovered until now. The Newtonian Doctrine of Internal 
Attractions. The Doctrine of Gravitating Centres as distinguished from Centres of Gravity, The 
Calculus of Gravitating ‘Centres. The Gravitating Centre of a solid, homogeneous Sphere with 
rélation to external bodies, The case of a Spheroid. The Precession of the Equinoxes, The 
Density of the Earth, The Internal Attractive Force of a Spherical Shell. The Internal Attractive 


The Significance of Earthquakes. The Temperature of the Earth. ‘The Source of Terrestrial 
Heat... The Soorce of Solar Heat. Saturn and Jupiter. The Volcanic Character and Quiescent 
Status of the Moon. The Obliquity of the Ecliptic. Elevation, Subsidence and Glacial Epochs. 
The Cooling and Shrinking of the Earth’s Crust. The Arch Theory of the Earth’s Crust: The 
Cause of Ocean-Beds and Mountains, Terrestrial Magnetism and Electricity, The Presénce of 
Gold in the Ocean. The Verification of the Centrifugal Theory. Universal. Gravitation. E pur 
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